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A Pie Page 


To Domestic Science Teachers: Chicago, March 1, 1922. 


Of all dainty dishes, the Pie is one of the most distinctively American. 
Here is just one hint that may be suggestive in your class work: 

Pie crust is often made without baking powder, but it requires much skill 
and practice as well as more shortening to make it tender and flaky. And when 
a plainer, easier made, and more economical crust is desired, the use of a little 
baking powder will produce the results required. If pastry flour is used, the 
results will be found more satisfactory. 


These are just a few “Reliable Recipes” that will produce Pies that will 
appeal to any epicure: 


RAISIN PIE 


One cup seeded raisins, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 teaspoon vinegar. Cook 


raisins in enough cold water for one pie; add tablespoon butter; mix all to- 
gether. Bake in two crusts. 


PUMPKIN PIE 
2 eggs 4 teaspoon allspice 
14 cup sugar 14 teaspoon cloves 
1 cup stewed pumpkin 1% cups milk 
4 teaspoon ginger 
Beat the eggs, add to them the sugar, the pumpkin and the spices. Beat it 
thoroughly and then add the milk and mix thoroughly; then bake in a crust 
of pie paste. 


CUSTARD PIE 


3 tablespoons sugar 1% cups milk 
'@ teaspoon salt Few gratings nutmeg 
2 eggs 
Beat eggs slightly, add sugar, salt and milk. Line plate with paste and 
build up a fluted rim. Strain in the mixture, and sprinkle with a few gratings 
of nutmeg. Bake in quick oven at first to set rim, decrease the heat afterwards, 
as egg and milk in combination need to be cooked at low temperature. 


ENGLISH APPLE PIE 
About 14 apples 4 cup butter 
1 cup sugar 1 cup milk 
2 level teaspoons Calumet 14 teaspoon salt 
Baking Powder 3 cups flour 


Sift flour, salt and baking powder thoroughly. Work in butter cold. Add 
milk, making dough as for Standard Biscuit. Peel, core and quarter apples. Line 
stewpan with dough to within two inches of bottom; pour in 114 cups water, 
apples and sugar. Wet edges and cover with rest of dough. Place in moderate 
oven until apples are cooked. By placing stewpan on bottom of oven, the apples 
cook better. This can be flavored with lemon extract or spices, if desired. 


Yours for Better Pies, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
4100-4128 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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“On the Manufacture 
of A Teacher’s Flat Top 
Desk” 
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The title of a 
Book which deals 
with the machine 


operations in- 
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volved in the 
manufacture of a 
Teacher’s desk 
and School Fur- 


niture in general. 


re e 
faked fa Se 


Illustrated with 


many pictures 

showing the 
correct procedure 
in operating the 
various machines. 

A Book the 
teacher will wel- 
come because of 
its practical value 


in his class work. 


Write for a Copy--No Charge 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Everwear © 5 i iN Weber 
P 


Playground Superior 


Apparatus Service 


Playground Equipment should be safe and serviceable. Everwear 


Playground Equipment embodies all essential and desirable features and at 
a price within reason. 


The New Everwear Catalog will interest you. Write for a copy. 
Manufactured by EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
Exclusive Agency 


985 Market Street 222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





Hyloplate Blackboard is the 
only satisfactory composi- 
tion blackboard on the mar- 
ket. 


It has given almost a half a 
century of satisfactory serv- 
ice. 


Be sure to specify the Genu- 
ine “Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Blackboard” for your new 
building. 


Do not accept a substitute. 





C. F. Weber & Co. 


Exclusive Factory Representatives 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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are combined in 


Printing 


Teach with Printing 





| Write for literature, course of study and prices 
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Academic, Art and Industrial Education 


NGLISH, Spelling, punctuation, paragraphing,correct 
E design, capitalization, harmonious color arrange- 
ments, color mixing, and technical processes always 
coordinate if Printing is used as an educational tool. 

In North American schools and institutions, from 
coast to coast and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
instruction by means of Printing is making education 
a happy and interesting attainment. 

Costs of installation, outfit and supplies are usually 
much lower than those of purely industrial subjects 


which do not coordinate with academic and art phases. 





F.K. Puicurps, Manager, Eoucation DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TyPpE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


300 Communipaw AVENUE 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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School Publications F 
Courses of Study 
Catalogs i 
School Monographs 
Prize Essays 
Reports 
Historical Data 
Student Periodicals 
Results of Student Co-operation in the 
practical affairs of the community and 
various other activities of Student Life 
that are worth recording. 
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THE LEIGHTON PRESS 


A CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


@ 


516 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
a 
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We Place You In The | Better Positions .*.  Qur reputation is national, 


) Registration Fee. 
impetent Teachers 
liavays in demand. 


The Agency you will eventually join Why Not Now? 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 


Denver, Colo. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 






Boise, Idaho 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


ree Registration Acheson Building, Berkeley, Calif. 
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aa Peers our service unexcelled ' 
noe orice §—-_ ba earerarxgy OM Service unexce 
Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. AGENCY N. W. Bank Bide. niihiel Ore. 
JOHN C. EPPERSON, Manager Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn, 


508 Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY eetiahan, Canara 


Berkeley, California 


WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS. 


istration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 


; one Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 





Coddington Teachers Agency 


Fifteenth Year 
533 Citizens National Bank Building 
Los Angeles, California 








ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley say 6- yap Soggy 
Phone Berkeley 5239 z a ae g 












Berkeley Bank Blidg., Berkeley, Calif. 











Berkeley, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah 


TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS 
LARGEST AGENCY IN THE WEST 


Teachers Agency 


, MINNEAPOLIS 
‘ CHICAGO 33rd Year GLOBE BLDG. 
INWAY HALL KANSAS CITY, MO. 
cians wees Each Office Has the a 


R d f All NEW a LIFE 
FLATIRON BLDG. ecords o LDG. 
BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA BLDG. 
110 E. LEXINGTON ST. Address the Nearest SPOKANE, WASH. 
COLUMBUS, O. ‘ CHAMBER OF 
FERRIS BLDG. Free Registration CoMMERCE BLDbG. 
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When 


Business 

Saps the 

Vitality 
the executive who keeps this invigor- 
ating and thirst-quenching tonic upon 


his desk and refreshes himself with a 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes bene- 
ficlal results. Lack of phosphates may cause 
nervous and bodily exhaustion. This splendid 
acid-phosphate tonic assistsin replenishing the 
supply of these strenethening elements in a 
form both pleasant and quic&ly assimilated by 
the system, 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
D-48 5-18 


Pacific Coast Branch 


FEBRUARY FIRST 1922 


We opened a branch office at 


417 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


where we carry a complete sampie line 
of our products. We cordially invite 


our friends and customers to call. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


Manufacturers: 


SPENCERY Microscopes (SPENCER 
| BUFFALO | Delineascopes 
ee LO 


KUROPE 


This year 


The War has internationalized the World—Teachers who would inspire their 


students must be international in their outlook. Now, as never before, a trip to Europe 


is for the progressive teacher a necessity, not a luxury. 


You can have this thing you need 


A Trip to Europe 
with its infinite variety of advantages, artistic, 
historic and educational. 
A round trip on our comfortable cabin-class 
steamer, with two or three months’ sojourn on 
the Continent, will cost scarcely more than you 


spend on your regular summer vacation trip,— 
and think of the harvest of ideas that you will 
reap! 

Write for our booklet “Your Trip to Europe” 
especially designed to show you how really 
practicable that vacation trip to Europe is. 


YAWHITE STAR LINEZY 


AMERICAN LINE \= 


] RED STAR LINE 





ENTERNATIONAL ERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York Citv 
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“Put a boy born of gentle white parents among Indians 
and he will grow up like an Indian. 


“Let the child born of criminal parents have a setting 
of morality, integrity and love, and the chances are that he 
will not grow up into a criminal but into an upright man. 


‘“T am as certain of these great truths as I am of great 
truths in the plant world. Put a plant into close quarters 
without sunshine and room to grow normally and you'll get 
a hoodlum plant. 


“The only place hoodlums grow is in dark, dry, cramped 
surroundings. Change those surroundings; put a little love 
and care and sunshine into their lives and you get opposite 
results.’—Luther Burbank. 
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Lil. complete plan for a world con- 
cert in education and for the form- 
of 


s gradually to secure international 


ition international clearing 
‘ds and to help create “a new order 
of 


friendship, 


international 
NOTABLE IN- 
TERNATIONAL 
PLAN 


justice 


and good will,” as 
presented in this is- 
worth 


sue, is well 


tudy of the leaders in all nations in 
lays of turmoil and reconstruction. 
lan was partially developed under 
nstructive leadership of President 
es C. Moore and of James A. Barr, 
of Congresses, at the Panama 
International Exposition, held in 

s rancisco in 1915, 
aps no man now living has had a 
experience in organization work 
ted with national and international 
tions as has Mr. Barr. During his 
vith the Exposition, he was brought 
uch with more than 6500 of these 
He had opportunity to 
their work, their strength, their 


izations. 
‘nesses—above all, the need for na- 
and international “clearing houses 
bring about a better understanding for 
ommon good.” The brief paper pre- 


4 
} 


sented in this issue represents years of 
ly and of constructive work. 
ertain it is that preceding the out- 
ik of the World War, there had been 
ked out definite arrangements for a 
itld’s Congress of Congresses, to meet 
under the auspices of the Exposition. 
me 200 of these international associa- 
s, centered in Europe, were to have 
ticipated in this Congress. Definite 
is were afoot to develop a real world 
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that 
would certainly have been the crowning 
achievement of the Exposition. And then 


“clearing house” of associations 


the war came. Now, with the need for a 
“new order of international friendship, 
justice and good will” more imperative 
than ever, the Exposition “dream” may 
yet come true. As well stated in the pa 
per, “in all this, education should take a 
leading part.” The National Education 
Association has a wonderful opportunity 
to lead in organizing for a Second Inter 
national Congress of [Education to give 
a fuller expression to work so well inau- 
gurated in Oakland in 1915, in forming 
an International Education Association, 
and finally, to help bring about a co-ordi- 
nation of the work of related national and 
international the 


formation of a world “clearing house” of 


associations, through 
associations. Nothing will so make for a 
lasting world peace as would these inter- 
national “clearing houses.” In such world 
gatherings, “the Frenchman, the German, 
the American, the Austrian, the Japanese 
may all forget national or racial differen- 
ces and meet amicably on common 
ground to discuss their common _ prob- 
lems, whether 
agriculture.” 
The 


with its central Council of Education, is 


in education, science or 


California Teachers’ Association, 
based on the “clearing house” idea. Other 
states have developed the California plan. 
The National Education Association has 
its national “clearing house,” on a repre- 
sentative basis. It is entirely logical and 
eminently practical to go a step further 
and form an International Education As- 
sociation, with its central “clearing 
house.” And it is just as logical to have 
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a World 


with its 


Association of Associations, 


central “clearing house” as a 


means of taking “a concert of many 
minds” to all the nations. Certainly any 
such plan would iron out racial and na- 
tional differences and lead very definitely 
toward “a new order of international 
friendship, justice and good will.” 


A. ay Ae. 


NE of the most encouraging move- 
ments in modern life is that which 
the health 
care of children, and the youngest chil- 


concerns mental and 


dren. That the young human being, like 


the young of animals 
INTEREST IN may be permitted to 
CHILDHOOD ~ grow up, instead of 
being brought up, is 
even yet, in most families, a common 


opinion. Until Froebel, six or even seven 
years of age was thought to be early 
enough to begin systematic training, 
either of the understanding or the feel- 
ings. And as to child health, there was a 
natural process of well or ill that could 
not, or should not, be much interfered 
with. The modern world has been much 
concerned that later childhood and youth 
should be properly stimulated, and_ in- 
formed, and mentally guided in intellec- 
tual But childhood and 


early youth are known now to be too late 


training. later 


for a beginning. Habits and preferences 
and interests and emotional attitudes have 
already been formed in preceding years. 
And the is influ- 
enced and shaped by these emotional at- 
titudes and habits. 


very intellectual life 
Mothers and welfare 
and_ teachers, 
even, are only beginning to see that what 


workers and_ physicians 
can be done for youth in the teens de- 
pends upon what has been done for him, 
or what he has been led to do for himself 
in the years before the teens, back to the 
time of his birth. And these years are 
open to stimulation and guidance as no 
after period of entire life is. They are 
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characterized by relatively undifferen- 
tiated mental and physical powers. \V hat 
these powers shall become depends upon 
the direction and stimulation given them 
in their development. Environment and 
example, added to native faculty are the 
means of their growth. They may lead to 
efficiency and right ideals, or to depend 
ence, conflicting purposes and impotence. 
The earliest years constitute the period oj 
greatest susceptibility to external influ- 
ence. Theoretically, all accept such dic- 
tum; practically, few practice the teach 
ings. It has little pragmatic sanction in 
adult care of the young. 


T is probably true that relatively few 
persons, and still fewer mothers and 
teachers, know that there is a Federal 
Bureau of child hygiene or of its sery 


ices. It is_ not 
THE CHILDREN’S easy to reach in- 
BUREAU dividuals over so 
extensive a terri- 
tory as the United States. Those who 


most need its information are, through 
ignorance or indifference, least likely to 
come in contact with its workings. That 
the public at large should be interested in 
the health and habits and moral standards 
and emotionally right purposes of some- 
body’s children, or everybody’s children, 
is regarded as an offence to a cherished 
individualism. To 
intelligent, 


others, many of the 


less perhaps, a bureau ol 
health and normal development, whether 
in Washington or at the state center, 
seems so far away, and so impersonal 
and official as to be uninviting. Notwith- 
standing these unfavorable factors, how- 
ever, the movement is growing in extent 
and influence. Of the 48 states, 33 have 


bureaus or divisions of Child Hygiene, 


beside much infant and welfare work by 
private agencies, in practically all of the 
larger cities and many smaller ones, and 
in villages, under the stimulating and un- 
selfish efforts of women’s civic organiza- 
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-. The published documents cover 
home conditions, food, clothing, 

sleep and rest, p'ay and exercise, health 
home 


hygiene, management, sex 


ems, sewage disposal, contagious 
diseases, exercise, etc. To this list of 
services must be added mental training 
the very young. 
he Bureau has recently issued an 
elaborate bulletin, (502 pages) on “Child 
Care and Child Welfare,” in seven sec- 
of which 100 pages are given to 
lucation and Play and Recreation; on 
these, complete outlines of management 
submitted for children from birth 
through the early years of adolescence. 
lhe treatment suggested is particularly 
reasonable and far-seeing. 


kK. OLGA BRIDGMAN’S treatment 
D of the child in mental training, be- 
school age, first published by the 
Children’s Year Committee, is of such 
significance it should be 

MIND 
WELFARE 


circulated widely among 
mothers, kindergartners, 
and primary teachers. In 
remarkably clear way it is shown how, 
the first year to the entrance at 
school, important habits and co-opera- 
ns may be started; habits of regular- 
self-control; orderliness with his 
personal possessions and toys; a sense 
of ownership—mine and thine, respect 
or others’ rights and respect for author- 
habits of correct speech; courtesy 

| the minor customs of conventionality, 
lving more or less self-denial; an ap- 
‘ation for things which are good and 
which are beautiful through the example 
oi those about him; persistence and in- 
dustry in play tasks once begun, and such 
like attitudes. If every child could come 
to his systematic training with such 
equipment, the teacher’s responsibility 
would be, not merely less, but more cer- 
tamly realized. It is recognized that to 


accomplish all this the kindergarten is a 
powerful factor. But so few children un- 
der six years of age are yet brought with- 
in its influence. The significance of all 
this discussion lies in a recognition of the 
right to include in child welfare this men- 
tal equipment and guidance; that the 
normal child, at six years of age, to be 
not only vigorous and self-controlled in 
body, but alert and wholesomely equip 
ped in mind, and of a rich and healthy 
emotional life. Dr. Bridgmen sees the 
situation clearly when she says: “It will 
not do to wait until the child is old 
enough to understand ethics and moral 
codes before beginning to teach him. The 
youngster, on entering school, is already 
far along in his mental growth, and the 
school teacher can not, even if she will, 
help him in these first steps when they 


have been taken at home.” R. G. B. 


Hl summer school is not a recent 
institution. It is new only in its 
expansion of purposes and its com 
prehensive appeal. It is part of the mod- 
ern conviction that life is for growth and 


not for having grown. Along 


SUMMER with all earnest striving for 
SCHOOLS success of whatever kind, 


the years of study are the 
years of one’s life. The lawyer, the physi- 
cian, the clergyman, the teacher, the man 
of business, the mechanic, the scientist, 
the historian, the legislator, the club wo- 
man, the artist, the economist, the far- 
mer, the housewife, the clerk and the la- 
borer,—all who aspire to improve their 
living and their service, all find that the 
occupation must be prepared for, and can 
not by any severest training be prepared 
for once for all. It is an unbroken process 
of readjustment. Knowledges have so 
multiplied and social demands have so 
changed and economic conditions grown 


so complex and occupations so specialized 
and competition so keen, that yesterday’s 
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equipment seems inadequate. Many of all 
these groups have come to feel the need 
of the sabbatical leave from regular em- 
ployment to recruit and catch up. Even 
to individuals of the student years an all- 
the-year school comes, not as an imposi- 
tion, but a wholesome privilege. Sports, 
athletics and much outdoor life and con- 
siderations of health are so much a part 
of both the secondary and college regime 
that even twelve months of academic ex- 
perience leave our student bodies among 
the healthiest of all social groups. Hun- 
dreds of them voluntarily take advantage 
of the lengthened school year; and gen- 
their rather than 


erally to advantage 


injury. 


PON the authority of the United 
States Bureau of Education, 410 in- 
stitutions reporting showed a Summer 
1921 of more than 
250,000 students. 47 per cent of these were 
enrolled in the 100 


School attendance in 


OPPORTUNITIES larger Universities. 
OFFERED Beside the higher 


institutions of 
most of 410 
schools reporting, there were many nor- 
mal 


learning composing the 


schools, Teachers’ Colleges, high 


schools and private institutions of sec- 


ondary grade whose enrollments must 


estimate made. In 
this and succeeding numbers of the Sierra 


greatly increase the 
Educational News will be found mention 
and official advertisements of the schools 
offering academic and technical and pro- 
fessional courses in California. Through- 
out the country, a large proportion of the 
students are also teachers. To many of 
them, these vacation months of study are 
also recuperative. The attendance is, in 
many ways, to be commended. The mind 
is refreshed, there is chance for new so- 
cial contact, for the nonce, the teacher 
habit is exchanged for that of the stu- 
dent, and it should not be forgotten that 
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the out-of-door, 


care-free dropping 0j 
routine activities, also, has its merits. 
Nine announced = sum- 


schools have 


mer sessions and their announcements 
appear in this issue of the News,—all oj 
the California State Teachers’ Colleges, 
Chico, Fresno, Humboldt, San Diego, San 
Jose, San Francisco, and Santa Barbara; 
the California School of Arts and ©) 
and the College, 
Notice of other will be made 
later. R. G. B. 


Oregon Agricultural 


schools 


ROM an earlier day, when the 

home was regarded as the on 
sponsible agency of education, less 
than a century has brought the conviction 
that the child is, in a sense, the wari oj 
the State; and that upon 
HOME the school, as the avent 
EDUCATION of the State, 


obligation to see 


rests the 


aside from inherited capacities, the youn 
are taught what they will have need t 
know, and acquire the habits they will ne 


to practice and learn how to live in the 
group. In a recent address, President \u 
relia Reinhardt of Mills College sail t 
the Public Education Society of San 
Francisco: “You can not get rid of the 
job of teaching your own children by 
building a school and putting a teacher in 
it.” Noting that in the family must be 
laid, if at all, the foundation of character, 
and that knowledge without character 1s 
worse than useless, she admonished the 
public, “Do not shirk your duties toward 
your children. Don’t forget, no matter 
how good your public schools are, you 
are not going to get over being parents. 
Instill in your children respect for right 
authority, obedience to just demands and 
a rightful rhythm of habit.” And it might 
have been added, as it was implied, that 
while these traits may be promoted, tlicy 
are not initiated. in the schools. 

In a number of ways modern social life, 
not less than the personal life, suffers 
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a flaccid, indifferent and compro- 
ne home environment. In no respect 
is apologetic regime more apparent 

in matters of the sympathetic, but 
sistent foreseeing training and direc- 
control of the young. In large meas- 
vhat the school can do is conditioned 
vhat the home has, or has not, done 
portant particulars. There are signs 
uch interest of civic and social or- 
ations in the work of the schools, 
evi- 
But rarely do these services touch 


certain school reforms are in 
ome and home conduct toward the 
where the need is greatest. It is 
eood to set and conserve higher ideals in 
the school; but the great objective to be 
at is better disposed and more in- 
telligent fathers and mothers, not as men 
omen, and citizens and taxpayers 
itrons of the school, but as fathers 
mothers. And in any characterization 
needed influence of the home, the 
‘is no more to be released from re- 
iility than the mother. 


R. G. B. 


lew days ago a number of stu- 
dents were killed by a train while 
driving to school in an auto bus. 
i their number was at the wheel. 
preceding escaped injury. One re- 
port had it that there was a 
friendly contest of speed be- 
tween the two school student- 
and that the 
s did not note the proximity of the 


FIRST 

driven buses 
The actual facts may never be 
Known, but twelve boys and girls were 


i¢ death of the Principal of one of 

ne larger California High Schools is 
in our minds. From the reports we 

have been able to secure, both this auto- 
ile catastrophe and the one above 


mo] 


» mentioned seem unnecessary. 


\\e sometimes lay great stress upon 
the teaching of the so-called “fundamen- 
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tals” in the schools. We place emphasis 
upon those subjects, knowledge of which 
we believe to make possible participation 
in the affairs of actual life. May it not be, 
after all, that we should re-evaluate our 
school studies? Twelve boys and girls 
sacrificed through inexperience or care- 
lessness, or both; a man, a leader in the 
community, injured through = circum- 
stances that might have been obviated, 
and lost when, through the application of 
first aid principles, he might have been 
saved—surely these and other similar in- 
cidents illustrate beyond argument the 
fundamental nature of a study and knowl- 
edge of “Safety First” methods; of first 
aid; of those principles that lend them- 
selves to the conservation of health and 
the safeguarding of limb and life. If to 
inculcate these fundamental principles in 
the minds of the youth, the school may 
possess itself of the time necessary only 
through sacrifice of some of our tradi- 
tional subject matter, then, so be it. If 
this be heresy, this magazine stands fear- 
lessly for that doctrine. 

Statistics show that last year the total 
loss of life through auto accidents in the 
United States was close to 10,000. Fre- 
quently the loss in one city alone was 
three, four or a half dozen in one day. 
Drivers did not hear or see approaching 
trains; dangerous curves were executed 
at high speed; drivers lost control of their 
cars and shot over embankments; ma- 
chines, under reckless driving, suffered 
rear-end or head-on collisions; men, wo- 
men and children were struck and killed 
as they were leaving street cars or cross- 
ing at street intersections. 

In many cases the pedestrian who is 
injured, or the on-lookers are inclinéd to 
blame the drivers of the automobile. They 
claim that the speed was excessive or no 
signal was given by blowing the horn. On 
the other hand, the autoist is inclined to 
lay blame on the carelessness of the 
“other fellow.” Whatever may be the 
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cause of the accident, one thing is sure— 
most catastrophies occur owing to fast 
driving. Very seldom is there an accident 
on the part of an autoist who is driving 
deliberately, or within the speed limit. 
The lesson is obvious. Speed regulations 


Asti. (. 


shi yuld be obeyed. 


CONTRIBUTION to an 


discusses 


eastern 
educational 
the “Use of the History Examina- 
tion.” After having disposed of what he 


magazine 


regards as the ineffective use of this de- 


vice of the traditional 
HISTORY school, he recommends 
‘TEACHING semi-monthly tests, the 


papers not to be graded, 
but students being noted as “passed” or 
“failed.” These papers are filed during the 
term, and selection from their questions 
made the basis for the final examination ; 
students being expressly advised that in- 
quiry will be made solely “upon what has 
been taken up in the past tests.” The ad- 
vantages claimed for the plan are: (1) 
the pupils obtain a better mastery of the 
subject by having important facts empha- 
sized in a way to be remembered; (2) it 
lightens the teacher’s work, making un- 
necessary the careful grading of the pa- 
pers; (3) the pupils are not tempted to 
cram or cheat, enabling both teacher and 
pupils to be honest and fair with each 
other. The author is a Teaching Fellow 
in University history, and evidently re- 
gards history in the schools as a mem- 
oriter subject, dealing with facts only, 
most of which will be forgotten soon after 
the 
only and not as a means of education. 


graduation,—a_ subject for memory 


HATEVER may be the object of 
historical studies to the special- 
ist, or as a unit in a college course for a 
degree, school teachers 


secondary are 


pretty well agreed that history has speci- 
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fic uses other than 
AIMS IN gathering, and fact-repro 
HISTORY duction. The scheme sug: 
TEACHING gested by the author is ay 

admirable device for 
and for the cultivation of a transient 
memory. But there is no room for per- 
sonal judgment, or tracing historical 


forces to their results, or evaluating 
events by pupils, instead of taking inter- 
pretations from the teacher, or reer 

the conditions that made history. A grow.- 
ing history sense is more to be covet 
than the temporary possession of an 
number of happening facts. These are su- 
perficial in experience, those of the natur 
of ideals; these transient, those endw 
ing; these alien to experience, thos 

ing forces in one’s growth. Only as it be 
comes a means of education (something 


stimulus t 
mental initiative (something more than 


more than knowledge), a 


adaptation to a teacher), a normative tac 
tor, a guidance to one’s civic and political 
life, does history occupy its rightful place 
in the school courses. So regarded, lis- 
tory and the historical and social sciences 
are among the most stimulating parts | 
the curriculum. In them, not in physica’ 
science, the student feels the impact o/ 
the human forces that vitalize conduc! 
and shape institutions and furnish ideals 
If, as adults, students are expected t 
have intelligent 


judgment in civic an 


political affairs, they must be so taught 
as to develop independent judgements, no 
ready-made ones conferred. If they are 
to be interested observers in manhood 
years of governmental forces and a: hieve 
ments, they must have had stimula 
youth, the student (not merely accuis! 
tive) habit. Indoctrination is always dan 
gerous as a means of education, never 
more so than in dealing with a nation’s 
history. A becomes stable by 
made progressive by 4 
stimulating education. RG. B. 


people 
training; it is 
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WORLD ASSOCIATIONS AND CLEARING HOUSES 


James A. Barr, Assistant Secretary, California Teachers’ Association 


ERHAPS the most notable 

of the 928 Congresses and 
Conventions held under the aus- 
pices of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition during 
1915, was the International Con- 
gress of Education. In all, thirty- 
one nations were represented. 
Reflecting the needs of 1915, 
en in the midst of the agonies of the World 





War. and forecasting the even greater needs 
of the future, was this significant statement in 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Ellwood 
Pp. Cubberley of Stanford University: 


‘Perhaps the greatest task which lies ahead 
f the school in all lands and countries is that 
{ bending its energies toward the creation of 

w order of international friendship, jus- 
ind good will. Upon the public educational 
each State and Nation lies the re- 
sponsibility of enlarging the national concep- 
tions and promoting good will among the na- 
tions of the earth. Entirely new values and 
standards for judging need to be created among 
lifferent The 


svstel of 


peoples. emphasis now 
placed on the deeds of the soldier should be 


shifted to those who have created the best of 
our civilization and rendered the most lasting 
s to mankind.” 


World Concert in Education 
Exposition Congress held in Oakland in 
I%15 was arranged by the National Education 
\ssociation. More than six years have passed. 
seems peculiarly fitting for the Asso- 
again to seek to arrange for an Inter- 
national Congress of Education based on the 
forward looking declaration of 1915. If present 
plans of the National Education Association are 
consummated, as now seems likely, the Con- 
gress will be held in the United States in 1923. 
interest of President Harding and of other 
leaders who favor promoting world 
standing through education, is assured. 

During these years of world readjustment, 


t 


under- 


the possibilities for good through such a Con- 
gress are almost without limit. Commerce and 
indusiry can do much to break down that in- 
‘tense nationalism that leads to misunderstand- 
ing and to war. Education, through a world 
Cone 


rt of action, can do more. Right educa- 
“on should develop an appreciation of the 
Value of the inherited gifts of other nations. 
lt should foster a real tolerance of the rights 


and privileges of individual nations, whether 


great or small, and recognize the common good 
of all. 

Some of the means already proposed for the 
consideration of the Congress will prove help- 
(1) A program looking 
(2) the teaching of in- 
the reorganization of 
give a accurate 
visualization of the dominant traits and ideals 
of nations;” 


ful. Among these are: 
to universal education; 
(3) 
material “to 


ternational 
textbook 


civics; 


more 


(4) the exchange of teachers and 


granting scholarships to students of foreign 


countries. 


What the Nations Are Doing 


The need for all this has been so apparent 
that many suggestions have already come from 
various nations with effort already begun. Only 
a few of these may be mentioned. The Nether- 
lands committee for organizing holiday jour- 
neys for young people on an international basis 
has, since the war closed, been revised on an 
enlarged plan. An interesting 
work is the “exchange journey” 


journeys in which 


phase of this 
plan; that is, 
young people of educated 
families will be received as guests by families 
in the nations visited, while young people of 
the same families will be staying with those 
of their guests. A modification of the plan is 
the so-called “study journey,” 
tematic study of 
irrigation 


involving a sys- 
transportation, factories, 
docks, 
visited. 

The Institute of International Education is 
seeking to broaden its plan not only 
exchange of teachers and students but for a 
study of international relations. Clubs for the 
study of international relations have been es- 
tablished by the Institute in 80 American col- 
leges and universities. Among the universities 


works, etc., of the countries 


for an 


visited by professors from America during the 


past year were those of London, 
Shanghai, Madrid, 


aris, Prague, 


Strassburg, Athens, Con- 
stantinople and Peru. 
There is, also, the American University 


union of which Dr. Harry Pratt Judson is ex- 
ecutive head for Europe, with the central office 
in New York and national offices in London and 
Paris; its purposes to involve “a closer coordi- 
nation of activities in scholarship and adminis- 
tration, and to cement the higher levels of 
amity and co-operation between the nations 
through university agencies.” Among the un- 
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dertakings for better 
the several 
real achievement. 

Recommendations from Pan-Pacific Countries 


understanding of the 


leaders of nations this promises 


The outstanding recommendation made by 
the Pan-Pacific Educational Conference held 
in Honolulu in August, 1921, held that the 


maintenance of peace in the Pacific could best 
through a educa- 
racial prejudice 

understanding. 
Among the means suggested were a scientific 


utilization of all 
eliminate 
about a _ better 


be assured 
agencies to 
bring 


tional 
and to 
Pacific 


study of problems, the use of educa- 


tional films showing the resources, industries 
countries in 
the Pacific area, the final adoption of a com- 
mon inter-communication, the 
preparation of an international anthem and the 
incorporation “in the educational programs of 
the Pacific 
ting the ideals of peace and the desirability of 
the settlement of international disputes by ar- 
bitration.” 


and general social conditions of 


language for 


nations definite teachings inculca- 


One of the most significant movements comes 
from Japan. A representative group of Japa- 
adherents recently submitted to 
the League of Nations a plea for an early con- 
vocation of an International Education Council 


nese peace 


to counteract the hidden forces in all nations 
tending imperialism and militarism. 
The memorial adds: ‘‘No peace can last with- 
out cultural bases, without the rational co-ordi- 
nation of the cultural heritage and outlook, of 
with the rest—the coordination 
that will do away with ignorance and preju- 
dices.” 


toward 


each people 


The group urges the formation of a commit- 
tee, which would submit school textbooks to a 
critical examination with a view to rooting out 


sources of international prejudice, ignorance 
and hatred. Certainly narrowly national, or 
local, and class training tends to disintegra- 


tion, exclusion and misunderstanding, whether 
among the peoples of one country or between 
countries. This sentiment of the Oriental 
group will meet hearty accord among intelli- 
gent forward lookers in all Occident lands. 


An International Educational Clearing House 

The next few years will be years of national 
and world readjustment and reconstruction. In 
all this, education should take the leading part. 
The facts given show how the nations of the 
world are looking to education for help and 
demonstrate that the movement for an Inter- 
national Congress of Education is timely. How- 
ever, vastly more than a Congress is needed. 
If the Congress develops into a “talk fest” with 
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the passage of glittering resolutions a 
final work, little of permanent value wil! fo] 
low. If, however, the work of developin 
proposed Congress, is so shaped from the }, 
ginning that a strong International Educatio) 
Association is organized, the effort wil] }, 
worth while. 

Such an Association should become an inter. 
national “educational clearing house” for 
nations. It might well become a federated body 
with delegates from the several nations. |: ter 
national committees should be appointed to jy 
vestigate matters of world educational interest 
and especially of those matters, that, in th 
language of the resolution adopted at the Oak. 
land Congress in 1915, have to do with “inter 
national friendship, justice and good will 
Course of study, textbooks, international civies 
exchange of teachers or students, plans fo: 
universal education, the question of illitera 
are only a few of the many subjects worthy of 
study. An international educational library and 
museum not only for the use of members of 
the Association but for research students might 
well be developed. All governments should tak 
an official part. And of course stated mectings 
should be held to discuss committee reports 
and other matters of world educational interest 

One of the outstanding lessons from the Pan: 
ama-Pacific International Exposition was that 
there is a sad lack of both national and inter 
national “clearing houses.” It must 
too, that many organizations without the clar: 
fying influence of the ‘clearing house’’ idea 
tend to selfishness and class consciousness 
without proper thought for the common good 
either national or international. 

An International Congress of Education, fo: 
lowed by the organization of an International 
Education Association might well set the pa 
for other organizations to submit their plans 
to the “acid test” of examination from tle 
standpoint of the common good, both nationa! 
and international. Speed the day when this 
may be done in the interest of national! ani 
world readjustment. 


be. said 


Scope and Value of International Congresses 

Since the Congress of Vienna, held in 1815 
to adjust the problems left by Napoleon, up t0 
the Conference for the Limitation of Arma 


ments called by President Harding, Interna 
tional Congresses and Associations have 
more and more a necessity to secure bot) a 
tional and international progress. Some have 
been purely governmental or partially so, while 
others have been on a delegate basis withou! 
governmental representation. They have eal! 


been 
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with such subjects of world interest as educa- 

on, the postal service, sanitation, commerce, 
the Red Cross, Slavery, navigation, money, in- 
ternational law, wireless telegraphy, science, 
agriculture, weights and measures, etc. All 
have demonstrated that nations may not live 
vithin themselves but must in the interest of 
peace and progress recognize the rights and 
feelings of others. 

Preceding the World War there were some- 
thing like 500 International Associations, con- 
eerned with different phases of international 
life. Many have ceased to function. Aside from 
duplication in work, all in the interest of in- 
ternational peace and harmony, should be re- 
vived. The educator, the scientist, the agricul- 
the man or woman of whatever profes- 
sion or occupation, “think in a common lan- 
The Frenchman, the German, the 
American, the Austrian, the Japanese, may all 
national or racial differences and meet 
amicably on common ground to discuss their 
problems whether in _ education, 
science or agriculture. And all this would bring 
the nations together and assure lasting peace 
as few things will. 


turist, 
guage.” 
forget 


common 


International Standards 

Such Congresses and Associations will help 
finally to secure international standards with- 
out any sacrifice of the national feeling. Why, 
for instance, by crossing an imaginary national 
boundary line, should one be confronted by a 
different monetary system or a different sys- 
tem of weights and measures or a different way 
of grading students in the schools? And gradu- 
ally securing international standards through 
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the work of these Conferences and Associa- 
tions will again help “toward the creation of 
a new order of international friendship 
good will.” 

World Clearing House of Associations 

As has been shown, International Associa- 
tions have had much to do with world 
ress. In the main, these Associations have 
carried out their own programs with little 
thought of co-ordinating their work with other 
organizations working on related lines. To se- 
cure a better co-ordination and co-operation of 
the International Associations centered in Eu- 
rope, the Union of International 
with headquarters in Brussels, Belgium, was 
formed in 1910 and did excellent work until 
the outbreak of the war. Under the inspiring 
leadership of Chas. C. Moore, President of the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, it was 
one of the “dreams” of the Department of Con- 
gresses that this Union of International Asso- 
ciations ‘might be made a world “clearing house” 
for all lines of thought by bringing into the 
work the great national bodies of America and 
of the Orient. Plans were afoot to bring this 
about when the war came. 

A world “clearing house” of Associations is 
still needed. The National Education Associa- 
tion can do no greater work in helping to bring 
about “international friendship, justice and 
good will,” than to arrange for the proposed 
International Congress of Education, to bring 
about the organization of an International Edu- 
cation Association and to start a movement for 
a world ‘‘clearing house” of Associations that 
will bring all such organizations into harmon- 
ious working relations. 


and 


prog- 


Associations 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE EDUCATIONAL TEST 


P. F. Valentine, Fresno 


HE educational test movement would 
seem to have come to a pause or hush 
that must bring joy to the heart of the 
temperamental scoffer. There is, in truth, a 
noticeable subsidence in the fever that marked 
rise of the movement to the state of fad; 
it is utterly erroneous to assume that this 
Spells the decline of standardized tests. On the 
contrary, these tests are destined to a perma- 
nent and valuable role in educational practice. 
the present time, however, they are passing 
‘O an interesting stage of transition, out of 
Which they will emerge with a less dubious 
presuige and a more definite significance. 
A Re-valuation 
This transition period is to be marked by a 


State Teachers College 


rigorous re-appraisal of the tests and an incis- 
ive investigation of the functions tested. What 
it was intended the tests should do to the pu- 
pils is now being done to the tests: they are 
being tested. At the present time the focus of 
attention is upon silent reading. Not only the 
technique of testing, but the concept of silent 
reading ability, is being subjected to the most 
searching investigation. 

Coincident with this tendency, there is pro- 
ceeding a considerable discussion of some of 
the statistical aspects of test constraction and 
standardization. Most of the problems involved 
are of a very technical nature; but it is worth 
while to note that which has to do with the 
customary procedure in the work of standard- 
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all familiar 
makers to 


izing. We with the efforts of 
the test secure great numbers as 
the basis for the norm. A standard based upon 
many thousands 


are 


is looked upon as of indubi- 
table validity, as compared with one derived 
from a thousand or secure the con- 
summation of the authors of 
tests have piled up statistics year after year. 

Many students of the subject now agree that 
this accumulation of 
struction of its 


less. To 


great numbers, 


cases leads to the de- 
purpose. It produces a 
mongrel norm that is void of significance. We 
have, for example, a norm in a given subject 
for the eighth grade. This is the product of 
several years’ statistics, all computed together 
without allowance for the fact that this year’s 
product, because of improved methods of in- 
struction, is greatly superior to that of a few 
years Nor is distinction made—except 
tentatively, in the case of a few tests—between 
the product of the first part of the year and 
that of the latter part. Further, there is no 
differentiation between the product of the 
poor, back-country school and that of the highly 
efficient city. The only label considered is that 
of school grade, and the result is a norm perti- 
nent to no specific condition. 


own 


ago. 


As a reinforcement to this position, the com- 
monly assumed virtue of great numbers is 
itself questioned. It is pointed out that the 
probable error of a norm decreases with ever- 
retarding slowness as the number of measures 
increases. In the case of a flipped coin, where 
the only the falling of heads or 
tails, the probable error—i. e., the divergence 
from unity of the ratio the 
may be expressed by a 


variable is 
between two al- 
formula: 
probable error varies inversely with the square 
root of the 


ternatives 


number of trials. When the num- 
ber of trials is 100, the probable error may be 
expressed as 1/10. Increase the 100 to 10,000 


and you have only reduced the probable error 
to 1/100. A similar principle must apply in the 
increasing of the 
for an educational 
Pioneer Days 
years the first discoveries were 
the objective test fields. Within a 
short time every educator with an experimen- 
tal turn of mind picked up his tools and rushed 
to the diggings. Pans and cradles were soon in 


measures for determination 


of the norm test. 
A few 


made in 


ago 


evidence along every educational stream where 
the waters ran thin. Everywhere, fevered pros- 
pectors were washing statistics and extracting 
norms. 

Most of the tests now with us are the prod- 
uct of the great rush. Many of them were con- 
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ceived at night, typed and sent off to th 
printer in the morning, and standardized after 
being sold. The confusion of the past deca 
has left us with a very few tests of estab] 
validity. But the best product of the period 
the lesson we have learned regarding the dap. 
gers of commercial exploitation and _ profes 
sional competition, nonempirical assumptio 
bunglesome construction and unproved statis 
tical treatment. 


Re-appraisal in Reading 


The test of the future will not be one that 
has been rationalized out of pure thought. [ 
will be strictly an empirical product, devised 
only after the most exhaustive experimenta! 
investigation. Just such a study of silent read. 
ing and its measurement is now about com. 
pleted. We can look forward, in the near future 
to the production of two or three reading tes's 
that will be nearly perfect as instruments of 
measurement, aimed at the appraisal of clearly 
defined functions of the reading process. What 
these functions shall be will probably remail 
a matter of personal opinion. We may agree 
with Courtis that comprehension is too com. 
plex and changing a quality to be measur 
and that the thing to be gotten at is the degree 
of mechanical proficiency. Or we may 
with Burgess that what we should measure is 
the relative amount of reading done with a 
grasp of the essential thoughts. But in any 
case we shall find the end clearly conceived, 
the material of the test controlled, 
process scientifically sound. 

The Arithmetic Situation 

A similar analysis and reconstruction in tie 
field of objective measurement in arithmeti 
seems inevitable. The situation here is col- 
fused, and is in a most unsatisfactory state. A 
critical and experimental review will have to 
be made of at least three phases of the sub: 
ject: (1) the drill and habit-forming aspect; 
(2) the diagnostic possibilities; (3) the prod: 
lem of arithmetical reasoning. 


agree 


and the 


The first of these might seem to have beet 
settled. Our most valid tests in arithmetic are 
for speed and accuracy in the four fundamet- 
tals. These tests openly encourage the assullp- 
tion that each child should be lifted to the 
height of his potentiality, through drill 
after year, and kept there. But actual cond! 
tions raise a question as to the wisdom of! 
intensive work. This might be 
the following diagram, 


— 


illustrated by 
showing the possible 


progression and retrogression in a single abil 
ity, say accuracy in addition, from year to yeal. 
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iring the 5th grad 40% 65% 
6tn 49% TO% 
x -. Fu 50% Tne 
* 2 ee S00; 
months after leaving school..60% 


year after leaving school 45% 

e first line shows a progress in efficiency 
4007 to 65% during the first year of drill. 
that 
months’ 


cond line shows there has been a 
nse, after three 150% 

is raised during the second year of drill 
10 Thus there and fall, 


ng the pupil, one year after graduation, at 


vacation, to 


is alternate rise 


‘hese figures are hypothetical, but they 
representative of a true condition. They 
se several questions which, so far as the 
ter’s knowledge goes, have not been solved 
Is there any law of relativity 
of pick-up and drill? 


> 


e is the “point of diminishing returns”? 


erimentally: 
ween rate previous 
‘ing two pupils of equal ability, one year 
what advantage has A over B, 
twice the amount of 


of school: 


had 


\ has 


previous 


These are some problems that experimental 


y will have to determine. For as- 
ily drill work takes up a woeful 


ime and energy—and costs money! 


amount 


The other two aspects of arithmetic testing 


it await thorough analysis and reorganiza- 


individual and arith- 
tical reasoning—have for a long while been 


n—those of diagnosis 
1 with by test makers. But we are yet a 
the of in- 
The technique of diagnosis is still 
ts infancy, and much remains to be learned 
the theoretical and technical 
in the measurement of reasoning. 
The Mental-Educational Survey 
the present period of transition, there is 
ognized need for some conjunctive use of 


from attainment perfect 


nents. 


irding prob- 


educational and intelligence tests, such as 
nable us to determine whether a pupil is 
rming, educationally, at a standard equal 
Ss mental capacity. It is proposed that we 
determine the quality of work to be reas- 
ily expected of a child at each mental level. 
such information in our hands, a joint 
ntal educational survey will disclose, 
regard to each pupil, (1) his potential ca- 
ty; (2) whether his accomplishment is be- 
equal to or above capacity. It is further 
by advocates 
a survey 


and 


ed 


procedure that 
would determine the limits to 
we could hope to lead the child in the 
entional school subjects. Much pioneering 
being done along these lines. 


of the 
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The intelligence tests have been passing 
through a heated period of critical evaluation, 
and from some points of view the claims of 


been rather 
the 
mulated evidence is greatly in favor of the in- 


telligence tests: 


their most ardent advocates have 


severely shaken. But in one respect accu- 
it has been demonstrated that 
there is a very high correlation between abil- 
ity as shown by these tests and ability in the 
strictly class-room subjects. We can, then, dis- 
regard any kind of intelligence, ability or char- 
acter but that called forth by the conventional 
still 
a high value in the intelligence test as an in- 
strument in education. Adapted to the mental- 


schoolish material, and must recognize 


educational survey, it becomes a device of im- 
mense advantage. 

Teachers would do well not to lose touch 
with the science of educational testing, under 


the illusion that it is on the wane. 


A CATECHISM ON REGISTRATION 
AND PLACEMENT BUREAU 
(This catechism is based on questions asked 
in many letters received during the past four 
months.—Ed.) 
HY did the California Teachers’ 
ciation 


ASSo- 


organize a Registration and 


Placement Bureau? 
Simply because 


there was a real call for 


the service such a Bureau could give. The 
members of the 


there should 


Association generally felt 


be some prompt, workable, 


which the 
and the position could be brought together. 


inexpensive method by teacher 
The Bureau is just entering its third yeat 
of service work and is prepared promptly 
to assist school officials to find the teacher 
needed and to help the competent teacher 
desiring a position to secure one. 


How do I register with the Bureau? 


Write at the California Teachers’ 
Association, Registration and Placement 
Bureau, Flood Building, San Francisco, and 


once to 


ask for a Registration Blank. Fill out the 

blank carefully and return promptly. 
Wuex should I register? 

Register at once. School officials are al- 

ready seeking teachers for the coming 

school year. By joining the Bureau now, 

your credentials will be placed in order and 


will be ready to show Superintendents and 
others calling at the Flood 
Building, and also ready to mail promptly 
to school officials seeking teachers. 


the office in 
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= I pay a Registration Fee? 


Not unless you so elect. The Bureau offers 
two plans, the teacher to make the choice. 
Under Plan One, a yearly charge is made 
office and 
incident to compiling, copying and hand- 
ling credentials. This yearly charge for 
primary and grammar school teachers is 
$5.00; for high school teachers, all princi- 
pals and supervising officers, $7.50. Under 
Plan One a charge of 50 cents is made each 
time a member’s credentials are sent. This 
charge of 50 cents is not made under Plan 
Two. selecting Plan One pay 
nothing more. The cost mentioned will be 
the only cost for the year 1922. 

Under Plan Two the teacher pays no reg- 


to cover maintenance expenses 


Teachers 


istration fee, or fee for sending out cre- 
dentials. Under Plan Two, the teacher 
agrees to pay a commission of 2% per 


cent on the first year’s salary, this com- 
mission to be paid on acceptance of posi- 
tion or after drawing the first or second 
month’s salary, as the teacher may elect. 
Note especially that teachers’ selecting 
Plan Two pay no registration fees of any 
kind whatever, and pay nothing unless a 
position is secured. Note that the commis- 
sion paid under Plan Two is paid but once. 
The Registration Blank gives full explana- 
tion. 


- the Bureau conducted for profit? 
Absolutely no. It is hoped, however, that 
the fees and commissions will pay the ac- 
tual cost of conducting the Bureau. If fur- 
ther experience shows that these charges 
may be lowered for next year or succeed- 
ing years, it will be done. The Bureau was 
established not to make money but to ren- 
der service. 


S any charge made to school officials seek- 
] ing teachers? 
Certainly not. No fee or charge of any kind 
whatever is made for a service given any 
Superintendent, Principal, Trustee or other 


school official seeking a teacher through 
the Bureau. 

Db? you have any calls for teachers this 
early in the year? 


During January and February numerous 
calls came for teachers at good salaries to 
fill vacancies. Letters are coming in con- 


stantly from Superintendents and School 
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Principals telling of their wants for th 
coming school year. 


ae my credentials be available fy; 
examination by schools officials callino 


at the offices of the Bureau in the Flood | 

ing, San Francisco? 
Most certainly. AS soon as you registe 
and credentials are received, they are type. 
written and placed on file with your regis. 
tration blank. These are classified alpha. 
betically and by subjects taught. 
officials seeking teachers are encourage) 
to write us fully and to come to the offi« 
of the Bureau not only for personal confer 
ence, but to examine in detail the credep 
tials on file. A real effort will be made t 
fit the teacher to the position. In this way 
service will be given, both to the 
and to the teacher. Copies of credentials 
are made so they may be mailed promptly 
to school officials seeking teachers. 


Schoo! 


school 


THE LOS ANGELES SURVEY 

ENTION has been made in this maga 
Mi of the projected survey of the Los 
Angeles high schools, initiated by the Research 
Society. It is in progress under the direction 
of Dr. Franklin Bobbett. It includes an inquiry 
into the constitution and requirements of the 
courses of study at present in use in the sys 
tem and suggestions for possible improvement 
Among preliminary statements are a_ copy: 
righted monograph on Educational Objectives 
and a typed bulletin on Curriculum Principles 
The former lists approximately 500 objectives 
in seven groups, comprising social 
munication, physical efficiency, unspecialized 
practical labors (approximately 300 times), ef 
ficient citienship, general social contacts ali 
relationships, leisure occupations and general 
mental efficency. Concerning the last item, it !s 
noted that the reactions involved in various 
specific abilities should be included as related 
more or less directly to mental efficiency. It is 
a comprehensive, if not exhaustive, list of per 
sonal and social achievements for many of which 
education is needed, either in the schools 0 
through life’s activities. It is noted that the 
habits and abilities classed under social Col 
tacts and Relationships might be much ex 
tended. The sections on Efficient Citizens!) 


intercon: 


and Leisure Occupations are particularly suf 
gestive. 

The Research Bulletin is given to a prelil 
inary statement and questionnaire sent out 
teachers. It offers a list of “apparent assulp 
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in the making of the course in use, as to 
general and training, 
science, foreign languages and mathematics, 
and the legitimate objectives from the point of 


tions” 


specific social studies, 


view of the teacher and of the pupil. Teachers 
ire asked to pass judgment upon these, as to 
which are valid, which require amended state- 
what, which are of questionable 
validity and why, what general statements 
should be added to the list, and what additional 
ones specially applicable to your department. 
Throughout both circulars there is the implied 
that the main fact to be kept in 
mind is not the subject matter of the studies, 
but the human characteristics and abilities, 
the ideals and habits that are to be developed. 
The subjects of lessons may vary with differ- 
ent individuals and different environments. 


ments and 


conviction 


The estimate here reported is, at best, a first 
judgment, only, from a trial diagnosis of the 
several high school curricula, but it reveals 
interesting conclusions. For instance, 
what appears to be a principle of the present 
course, that “general all-round training of boys 
and girls for the equally all-round manifold in- 
terests and activities of cultivated adult life 
is undesirable,” is followed by “the diagnostic 
analysis of the educational needs of individual 
pupils is relatively unnecessary.” It seems to 
be held that “the technique of education is 
mainly a technique of teaching at the schools 
and relatively little a technique of pupil self- 
help and self-direction wherever he may be”; 
that “the experience most valuable for educa- 
tion is studying abstract text-book subjects;” 
and that “where it is not possible to include 
both general training and specialized vocation- 
al training in a four-year course, it is the gen- 
eral training that must be sacrificed.” Of the 
social studies, it is reported that “economic 
history and economic geography have only, and 
little, vocational training value, and should 
both be ruled out as ingredients of general 
education;” and that sociology, social studies, 
citizenship, democracies, etc., constitute a mod- 
erately valuable but not indispensable portion 
of general training.’ The report concerning 
cience follows these limitations consistently. 
In general training, general science is of only 
moderate value, and biological science of not 
more, and physics and chemistry have little 
value for those not going to college. Human 
Physiology is little needed in general educa- 
tion and applied science of ‘no value in the 
fseneral training of boys and girls.” German is 
i no value for either general or technical 
training, French and Spanish being the only 


some 
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modern languages having this merit. Here is 
an interesting critical investigation of a course 
in actual use that should furnish suggestive 
material for the self-study of other schools. 

The paragraph on teacher and student ob- 
jectives is too long to be included here for any 
beyond a brief reference. Fundamental educa- 
tional experiences—genuine activities, 
and work activities outside the that 
involve a sense of responsibility for results, 
are discriminated from the accessory activt- 
ties, prompted in the main by c®rived inter- 
ests. Two or three excerpts from the list will 
fix the investigator’s point of view. “The char- 
ateristics and abilities which should be pos- 
sessed by men and women of the adult world 
are the things to be developed through the pro- 
cesses of education” and “in the case of any 
individual, education will aim at the abilities 
and characteristics which are possible for 
him.” “Experiences alone educate,” and a cur- 
riculum is the series of experiences to be had 
by an individual as means. and condition of 
achieving the several educational objectives.” 
In how far the present curriculum conforms, or 
may be made to conform to these or other ac- 
cepted principles of curriculum making must be 
determined by the education department in 
conference with Dr. Babbett. 

Almost certainly, all that is said here of Los 
Angeles, would be found true of other cities 
in California and elsewhere. In many ways the 
Los Angeles system is known to be so superior 
that defects found are likely to be fewer than 
the acknowledged merits. They, as_ others, 
want the facts. 


play 


schoo] 


RICHARD G. BOONE. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE HOME 
Theodore Roosevelt “After the 
church and the school, the free public library 


once said: 


is the most effective influence for good in 
America. The moral, mental and material bene- 
fits to be derived from a carefully selected 
collection of good books, free for the use of all 
the people, cannot be overestimated. No com- 
munity can afford to be without a library.” 
“It is neither fair nor right for the state to 
maintain a system of education which develops 
a love of knowledge and of reading, and then 
leave the community without the means of 
continuing in later youth the development be- 
gun in childhood,” said Mr. E. A. 


Madison, Wis., in an address to the American 


Birge, of 


Library Association. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE TEACHING IN CALIFORNIA 
W. S. Kellogg, Stockton, California 


survey of the status of general science in 
A California was made under the direction 
of the Bureau of Research in Education of the 
University of California. Three problems,—the 
preparation of the teacher, the content of the 


course, and the methods used, were considered. 


There are 337 high schools in California and 
statistics gathered by Mr. M. A. 


and Co. 


Rice of Ginn 
cent of the high 
schools offer a course in general science. Fur- 
thermore, all the universities of the State ac- 
cept general science for entrance credit. 


show that 92 per 


Early in February, 1921, a questionnaire was 
sent out to such teachers. By the end of May 


replies had been received from 154 teachers, 
making approximately a 55 per cent response. 
The following table shows the results as to 
sex: 
No. of teachers Percentage 
Male 85 5% 
Female 69 45% 
Total 154 100% 
In order to collect and correlate the data 


from the questionnaires they were first divided 
according to the type of 


schools 


school they 
having an enroll- 


ment of 500 or more in Class a, those of 100-500 


repre- 
sented, placing all 
in Class b, and those of less than 100 in Class c. 
Part | The Preparation of the Teacher 
One of the trite criticisms against general 
science is that it is not being taught by science 
teachers but by anyone to whom it may be 
assigned by the principal in his “final agony”’ 
in arranging the schedule of classes. In the past 


perhaps this was true but the results show 
that, in California, general science is being 
taught by science teachers who have had a 


fairly broad preparation in science, since 56 per 
cent of them and 81 
without any other 
subject. Of the others a large number have the 
combination of 


teach science only 


with or 


per 


cent teach science 


science and mathematics, and 
probably are as well trained for science teach- 
ing as many of those among the 81 per cent. 

Every teacher of general science should have 
specialized in more of the 
subjects: physics, or a 


one or following 


chemistry, biological 
science, either botany or zoology, and should 
have made a study of at least the elements of 
three other elementary sciences such as biology, 
physiology, zoology, physical geography, geol- 
ogy, astronomy, and anatomy. 

The that 85 per cent of the 


teachers have this required specialization and 


results show 


that 95 per cent of the teachers in the schor 
of class a, 88.6 per cent of the teachers in t 
schools of and 80.6 per cent of t 
teachers in the schools of class c have stud 


class b, 


six or more of these elementary sciences. 
But the teaching of general science requit 
also a knowledge of certain applied scienc: 
such as_ bacteriology, entomology, forestry 
mineralogy, and agriculture. Every teacher 
general should made a 


study of one or more of these sciences. 


science have care! 
That the teachers have a fairly good prep 
ration in these special sciences is indicated bh) 
the fact that 71 of the teachers 
class a, 62.4 per cent in class b, and 53.6 pe 


per cent 
cent in class c, are prepared in three or more o! 
these sciences. The class a schools both in this 
regard and in the preparation in the elementary) 
sciences naturally have the more experience 
and better trained teachers. 

The following are suggested as the requir 
ments for certification for a minor in 
science: 


gener 


1. Prerequisite for certification:— 
Major in one of the following: 
physics, botany, zoology. 

2. Courses:— 


chemistry 


(a) Teachers’ course in general science 
(b) A general 
course 


(laboratory and lecture) 
in three of the following: 


omy, biology, botany, chemistry, 


astron- 
physics, 
geography (physical), geology, physiology 
zoology (not including the major). 
(c) A general (laboratory and 
course in one of the following: 
ture, bacteriology, . entomology, 
meteorology, mineralogy. 
General science will naturally be a minot 
but, as the above outline shows, should be ac- 
companied by a major in one of the four s' 
ences named as prerequisites. However, ce! 
tification in majors or minors will not have ful! 
meaning until the teachers certificated are lim- 
ited in teaching to the majors or 
which they are prepared, as is suggested b) 
Honorable Will C. Wood in the 29th Biennial 
Report of the State Superintendent of Publi 
Instruction. 
Given this technical training in the sciences, 
a teachers’ course in general science, a gener! 
training in English, the social sciences, psychol- 
ogy, and pedagogy, along with a reasonab! 
amount of common sense and the teacher ought 
to be successful in handling the course in gen 
eral science. 


lecture) 
agricul! 
forestry, 
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Part Il The Content of the Course 

In order to learn something as to the content 

the general science course, data were gath- 
ered regarding the text books in use. Even in 
general science the text book will always be an 
mportant factor. The majority of the teachers 
io not have the time to work out independent 
courses based on references. and the average 
teacher does not have the ability to do so. A 
study of the text books in use gives a fair no- 
tion of the content of the course. 


Text Books in Use 
No. of teachers scoring 
School class 


Name of text a b c total 
General Science 

Caldwell and Eikenberry.. 7 23 19 49 
Everyday Science 

SR VRE: 5 nee sat aces 14 20 14 48 
General Science 

Lake ...... ; a act el 6 3 10 
General Science 

FONGTE © sacavencnexoirces Bi eas tascam D 4 10 
Elementary General Science 

HOGSGOR <...<...2.0 ata ae oarree 3 1 9 
The First Year of Science 

Hessler .... ated aad 4 > 6 7 
An Introduction to Science 

Clark be Ais Se el he ae 3 9 14 
Introduction to the Study 
of General Science 

Smith and Jewett................ 6 a 2 5 
Science of Home and 
Community 

Trafton pat on a 0 2 0 2 
First Course in General Science 

DOPNCP cnccSenete oe oe 1 0 1 
The Science of Everyday Life 

Van Buskirk and Smith... 1 0 oO 1 
No text used—original out- 
line and references........ ese 3 0 7 

TVOtan 222 Posty aee 39 72 52 163 


The results of the questionnaire and a study 
the latest texts, show that there is a ten- 

lency to get away from that type of general 
ience which simply aims to introduce the pu- 

il to the elements of the various sciences. 

standardized course in general science is 

cing built up about certain well defined prin- 

ples of everyday life such as: 

|. The air:—its properties and uses. 

-. The water supply and sewage disposal. 

». Food:—sources, functions, ete. 

+. The weather. 

Heating and ventilation. 

». Principles of lighting. 


Protection:—home and clothing. 


8. Health and sanitation. 
9. Science of commerce and industry. 
10. Life problems:—reproduction, heredity, 


selection, ete. 

General science is thus becoming a special- 
ized science and is giving up the term general 
science to acquire the name of Civic or En- 
vironmental science. 


Part Ill The Methods in General Science 

General science should be taught, as far as 
possible, by the inductive method, making large 
use of the laboratory, which may be a room in 
the school building, a factory, a garden, the 
open fields, or any place where through investl- 
gation and experimentation the pupil may gain 
a knowledge of science and scientific methods. 

The questionnaire showed that, as a rule, the 
teachers have no set number of periods per 
week set apart for laboratory work but let the 
use of the laboratory depend upon the nature 
of the problem under consideration. The most 
popular arrangement of periods for laboratory 
work seem to be divided between two 40-minute 
periods and two 80-minute periods per week. 

A mixed schedule of three 40-minute periods 
and two 80-minute periods per week would 
make general science a real laboratory science. 

3ut, granted a liberal time for laboratory 
work, the general science course will always be 
handicapped until special general science labo- 
ratories are provided and equipped with suit- 
able apparatus and with shop conveniences 
where apparatus can be constructed by the 
teacher and the pupils. Many teachers placed 
this as the greatest need that they had in 
order to make their work more successful. 

The body of the course in general science 
must be a set of projects and experiments which 
have been carefully planned so as to develop 
certain facts and principles rather than simply 
to supplement and illustrate the text or ref- 
erence materials. 

One of the greatest problems in method is 
this use of projects. Although the questionnaire 
showed that a large percentage of the teachers 
were using projects, there was considerable 
misunderstanding as to their meaning. 

Perhaps the best definition of a project is 
that it is “a problematic act carried to comple- 
tion in its natural setting.” Dr. C. R. Mann says 
that a project may be characterized (1) “as a 
desire to understand the meaning of some fact, 
phenomenon, or experience. This leads to ques- 
tions and problems. (2) A conviction that it is 
worth while and possible to obtain an under- 
standing of the thing in question. (3) The gath- 
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ering from books, experiences, and experiments 
the needed information to answer the question 


at hand. , 


The project is an excellent means of motiva- 
tion in class work. 

Projects may be classified, according to the 
method of procedure, into four groups, namely: 
—surveys; collections and exhibits; observa- 
tional and experimental projects; and construc- 
tional projects. 

The text, The Science of Everyday Life, by 
Van Buskirk and Smith (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 
is not only worked out on the project-problem 
plan but gives suggestions as to a number of 
individual and class projects. Snyder has lately 
added a set of home projects to his text, Every- 
day Science (Allyn, Bacon Co.). 

In a carefully planned course all the work 
will be grouped under certain projects, the so- 
lution of which depends upon the collection of 
certain date through a series of problems. For 
example, the project, “What is the relation of 
air to fire and breathing?” might be solved 
through a series of problems based upon the 
burning of a candle; the composition of air and 
the properties of the constituents; products of 
the combustion of wood; fuels—kinds, sources, 
ete.; breathing—the air we breathe in and the 
air we breathe out; physiology and hygiene of 
respiration and its relation to the circulation; 
artificial respiration. 

Too great a school use of the “hit or miss” 
type of home project, such as, the removal of 
stains, softening of water, repairing of electri- 
cal appliances, ete., is not advisable, unless an 
attempt is made to understand the underlying 
principles, and unless they are definitely re- 
lated to the larger projects of the care of the 
clothing, the home water supply, etc. Without 
such a relation they are apt to become super- 
ficial because they are based on the passing 
whims and fancies of the pupils. 

However, the schools should encourage the 
pupils in definite and more or less extensive 
home projects which they themselves have pur- 
posed and which lead to results of real value. 

From time to time there should be consulta- 
tions between the pupil and the teacher. When 
the project has been successfully worked out, 
each pupil should make a detailed report to 
the class, making use of pictures, diagrams, 
demonstrations and exhibits. Nothing is more 
satisfying than accomplishment, its demonstra- 
tion and appreciation. 

The class as a whole should work out a lim- 
ited number of special group projects. Every 
class in general science should visit and make 
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a detailed study of as many of the local indu 
tries as possible, such as, the gas works, th 
water works, the ice plant, factories, etc. A few 
well planned and carefully directed surveys 
should be made, such as: (1) Community 
health and sanitation survey; (2) Agricultur: 

survey of the community; (3) A general su 

vey of the local industries; (4) Survey of the 
local sewage system. Every class, if so located 
as to make it possible, should collect, mount, 
and learn the common and family names of the 
local wild flowers. Certain pupils will find an 
interest in collecting rocks and minerals, or in 
sects, or in preparing exhibits of local tre: 
life, means of seed dispersal, ete. 

The future general science course will, thus, 
be built up about certain well defined projects, 
aimed to give the pupil a knowledge of his en- 
vironment, an idea of the use of scientific meth- 
ods, and a greater understanding and appre- 
ciation of the laws and phenomena of nature 
There is nothing new in the use of projects 
It has been the method of scientists for hun- 
dreds of years and is found as an important 
factor in the development of all modern busi- 
ness, commerce, industry, and in fact, all phases 
of modern life. It should be the method of the 
schools. 


EXCESS SUPERVISION 


(Dr. Burk’s letter and the “deleted” letter h: 
sent with an introductory statement are so good 
that all are given.—Ed.) 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


HY don’t you put in your paper some- 
WY tae which has pep, juice, jazz and jism’” 
We school teachers live a drab life in an ash 
pile, it is true, but that is a very poor reason 
why your paper should not try to lift the gloom 
now and then from our otherwise eventless 
lives. I am willing to help you out and I am 
sending you something hot from the stove. | 
opened my mail yesterday just after telephon- 
ing you and thereby established a connection 
between the inclosed letter and your chaste 
family journal. I am sending the original letter 
deleted as to names and place but it is all tru 
enough. I have also fixed it up as copy because 
you editors left to your wretched devices will 
not fix it up to tempt the taste. 

FREDERIC BURK. 


THE “DELETED” LETTER 


A crack city teacher who has won fame for 
her classroom skill went to the country, for 
reasons that need not here appear, and during 
the winter has been teaching a rural school 
The letter is written to a friend who sends it 
to the News because he thinks it is somethin: 
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vhich other teachers, in these modern days of 
entralized and supervising authority, may see 
something human in it which ought to be 
shared. 

“QO wad some power the giftie gie us! 

To see ourselves as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us!” 


Dear 

[ write probably for the last time. I am think- 
ng seriously of taking up my abode at Napa 
or Stockton—not temporarily but permanently. 
| envy the little old lady who believes she is a 
little black-bird and spends her days in the 
ranches of a tree. I’m going to be a turkey 
hen as they have less brains than any living 
being. 

The Superintendent of Schools—the assist- 
ant “sup”’—visiting “ three in number), 
the county nurse and other official visitors 
have been popping in on me so many times the 
ast week and a half that I lock my bedroom 
loor at night so that I can at least sleep in 
peace. Now I don’t mind visitors or generals, 
captains and the whole lot of officials. But— 

I. comes in. “What a dear class of children!” 
(Much surprise and heavenly smiles). ‘I should 
like to say a few words.” 

(“Lovely—fire ahead’’). 

“Then I'd like to see some work.” 

| tried spelling. It was her hobby (the Lord 
be praised) and my way was all wrong. Then 
she showed us how! In 45 minutes she taught 
five words by giving every minute to it. The 
children wrote them in the air, asleep, stand- 
ing, sitting, and then sat down and missed half 
of them! I’ve been asked to follow this little 
method. I will not! 

Il. ‘What a dear little class!” (ditto smiles). 
‘I'd like to say a few words.” 

(“Go to it’). 

“I'd like to see a little number work.” 

(“All right”). 

“Well it might do, but let me show you some 
games—Dear little children you see before you 
i beautiful green tree—what is on this tree?” 

“Bark.” 

“Worms.” 


sups 


“Leaves.” 

“Tare 

“Oh, dear, no—apples!” 

Well, after 35 minutes the children learned 
that two red apples and two red apples made 
‘our red apples. But they did not know how 
uany two wormy apples and two more wormy 
apples made, which I asked when II. left the 


room! 


III. came. “What a dear little class!” (smiles) 
Teacher (myself) begins to feel as though the 
bay were rough. “May I speak to the chil- 
dren?” 

(“Shoot”). 

“I'd like to hear a little reading.” 

Oh, I can shine there. I have regular the- 
atricals every day. Well, that wasn’t so bad 
until—‘‘Is there a little Johnny in the class?” 

“Yes” (all Johns are the dunces if there are 
any). 

“Well, Johnnie, what is this word?” 


Johnnie looks as though she had said ‘“Belle- 
rophon was the son of Glaucus.” 


Thank the good luck there wasn't a Willie 
but there was a Mary and a few more common 
ones. Of course the reading was splendid. Now 
I must dramatize the lessons. If the lesson is 
about a frog swallowing a fly, one little boy is 
the frog, and he must hop around and swallow 
a fly little girl! 

IV. wants to see them cut out little things 
With scissors, paint dear little flowers, paste 
real little animals in dear little houses. “The 
children just do love it so.” We cut out and 
pasted up my whole week’s supply of paper 
Tuesday so we have to write on the boards till 
next Monday. 

V. “What a dear little class! May I speak 
to them?” 

“How many were cold?” (All of them!) (The 
little liars). 

“Well, folk dancing and more folk dancing—”’. 

We do a lot and they love it and I do too, but 
there is an end to a day’s work. Hence, me for 
Napa if anyone else comes in and tells me 
how to amuse the children. 

Sincerely, 

















As showing how far we have gone in a 
hundred years concerning universal edu- 
cation, note the remark of Mayor Quincy 
of Boston, 1823: “It is just as imprac- 
ticable to give a classical education to all 
the girls of a city whose parents would 
wish them to be thus educated at the 
expense of the city, as to give such a one 
to all the boys at the city’s expense; no 
funds of any city could endure the ex- 
pense of it.” 


a 


THE 


ILLITERACY CONFERENCE 
THE WESTERN STATES 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE Illiteracy 
Problems, participated in delegates 
Western the 
Hotel, San ord 
This conference the 
the Illiteracy the 
Education States inter- 
were, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Mrs. Cora Wil- 
Stewart, Chairman of the Committee on 
Illiteracy of the N. E. A., directed the confer- 


OF 


on 
by 
from eleven States was held at 
Fairmont 
and 4th. 


auspices of 


Francisco, February 


was held under 
Commission of 
National Association. 
ested Arizona, 
Wyoming. 


son 


ence. Arthur H. Chamberlain, member and 
Secretary of the Illiteracy Commission, to- 
gether with Hon. Will C. Wood, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for California, aided 


in the formation of the program. Superintend- 
ent Wood called a joint conference on Illiter- 
acy of all City and County Superintendents in 
Music during the program 
charge of Mr. Glenn H. Woods, Director of 
Music, Oakland City Schools. 

There and af- 
ternoon of the two days, and a popular evening 
session on Friday. Speakers at the latter meet- 
ing were Dr. David Starr Jordan, whose sub- 
ject was “The Pilgrim Fathers and Illiteracy,” 
and Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, who spoke upon 
“Redeeming the 

The form of confer- 
ences and reports, the more important presen- 
tations of special topics being by Mrs. Stew- 
art; Superintendent Will C. Wood, who spoke 
upon “Illiteracy and Citizenship;” Mr. W. N. 
Neeley of Washington, Hon. John V. Conway, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of New 


California. was in 


were four sessions, forenoon 


, 


Nation’s Illiterates.’ 


day sessions took the 


Mexico, “Methods of Reaching and Teaching Il , 


literates;” A. C. Matthewson, State Director of 
Alien Registration and Instruction, Utah, ‘‘The 
National Problem of Illiteracy;” Superintend- 
ent William John Cooper, Fresno, “Overcom- 
ing Illiteracy Among the Foreign Born;” Mr. 
Theodore Hardee, Director Government Sav- 
ings Organization, 12th Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, “Illiteracy and Thrift;’’ Mark Keppel, Su- 
perintendent Los Angeles County Schools, ‘“Fi- 
nancing Illiteracy Work;” Mrs. Minnie D. 
Bean, President Washington State Education 
Association, Tacoma, “Existing Laws and Laws 
Proposed for Relief of Illiterates;’’ Miss Georg- 
iana Carden, State Supervisor of School At- 
tendance, California, “Program for Preventing 
Illiteracy on the Pacific Coast Among the Na- 
tive Born;” State Superintendent W. J. Hunt- 
ing, Nevada, “Creating Public Sentiment for 


, 
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the Removal of Adult I[lliteracy;” 
ent Fred M. Hunter, Oakland, “Types « 
Schools for Adult Illiterates;” Mrs. W. 
Fitzgerald, President California Federation o 
Women’s Clubs, “How Women’s Organizations 
Can Help in Carrying Out the Program;” Mi 
Ethel Richardson, Assistant Superintendent oj 
Public Instruction, California, “A Program for 
Overcoming Illiteracy Among Adults.” Rey 
James L. Gordon, Pastor of the First Cong) 
gational Church of San Francisco was present 
on the first morning and offered invocation 
and was followed by Hon. C. C. Young, Lieu 
tenant Governor of California, and Mr. E. Mor 
ris Cox, President, California Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, in addresses of welcome. The response 
was by Superintendent Hunting of Nevada 
The closing address of the conference was by 
Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
tary, California Teachers’ Association, who 
spoke upon “Making the Results of This Con 
ference Effective.” 


Superintend 


Nxecutive Secrs 


Of the special reports, should be mentioned 
those made by Miss Flora Smith, representing 


the Los Angeles school system and Superin- 


tendent Alfred Roncovieri of San Francisco, 
on the topic, “The Illiteracy Problem in a 


Large City.” Under the general topic “Reports 
of Co-operating Organizations and Agencies 
Women, Civic, Fraternal, Social, Federal, 
State, etc.,” there were received some very 
helpful reports and suggestions on meeting the 
problems and carrying forward the work. 

A valuable symposium was that of the final 
afternoon, when City and County Superintend 
ents of California gave three-minute reports 
under the topic “Brief Reports from the Cali- 
fornia Field.” Those who appeared were 
County Superintendents M. L. Richmond, Kings 
County; Grace C. Stanley, San Bernardino 
County; Blanche T. Reynolds, Ventura County; 





Dan H. White, Solano County; Clarence W. 
Edwards, Fresno County; L. E. Chenoweth, 
Kern County; Agnes Howe, Santa Clara 


County; James B. Davidson, Marin County; A. 


G. Elmore, Stanislaus County; D. E. Martin, 
Alameda County; Roy W. Cloud, San Mateo 


County, and City Superintendent H. B. Wilson, 
Berkeley. 

Throughout the meetings there was discrim- 
inating discussion of the various problems, to- 
gether with suggestions as to progress in cer- 
tain sections. The conference was a decided 
success from every point. 

This is the second regional conference held 
under auspices of the Commission, the first be- 
ing in New York some time since. A third con- 
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ence is soon to be held in Chicago, with a 
rth later in the South. It is such service 
rk as this that is making of the National 
iucation Association a thorough organization. 
‘Irs. Cora Wilson Stewart should have the ap- 
eciation of all who are interested in the de- 
opment of educational, civic and social 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE STATE REGULATIONS ON 
TEACHER PLACEMENT 
January 24, 1922. 
ilifornia Teachers’ Association, 


roblems. 


Flood Buildir £, 
San Francisco, California. 
Gentlemen: 


Your attention is called to certain changes 
the law and in State Board regulations 
ch affect teacher placement work. 

First of all, your attention is directed to 


Section 1609 of the Political Code as amended 


the last Legislature. It is provided that 
iol boards ‘may employ as teachers only 
ich persons who hold legal certificates for 
aching in full force and effect.” This provis- 
n must be stritly adhered to. During the last 
ur years, the State office has given prefer- 


ential consideration to teachers who, although 


not possessed of the legal credentials, had been 

ected to positions; also to requests of super- 
ntendents for preferential consideration of 
ipplicants whom they desired to employ. The 
eason for such preferential treatment was the 

iortage of teachers. The State office, at great 
xpense of energy and time, performed the 
ervice aS best it could, believing that its first 
luty was to keep the schools open. There is 
no longer any excuse for preferential treat- 
nent except in a very limited number of spe- 
cial lines. For all the vacancies that exist, or 

ay exist in the ordinary teaching positions 
there are, or will be at the time the vacancies 
cur, more than enough certificated candi- 
dates. You will not, therefore, expect the State 
office to give special or preferential considera- 
tion to any application. 

You are also informed that all candidates 
ror the State Board credential for the elemen- 
tary and kindergarten grades must present a 
credit statement showing that the candidate 
as completed at least six units of work in a 
California teacher training institution, such 
vork to include a course in the Cailfornia 

hool system and school law. However, the 
soard will, during the spring and summer, 
srant credentials subject to the completion of 
such course, but the credential will not be de- 


livered until the requirement is met. This step 
is taken to insure a reasonable acquaintance 
with the California school system, which we 
require of all graduates of our own teacher 
training institutions. 

You are also informed that the Board has 
adopted a regulation that an application once 
denied cannot be reconsidered for at least six 
months after the date of denial. It will there- 
fore be of advantage to any candidate, to see 
that his application, including proofs, is com- 
plete before action thereon is taken. The State 
office will not be tolerant of the candidate’s 
shortcomings in reference to this matter. 

We trust that you will advise all of your 
clients in accordance with this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
WILL C. WOOD, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State Board of Education. 


THE JOHN SWETT LIBRARY 


By R. S. FRENCH, 
Assistant Professor of Education, University 
of California 

In November, 1921, the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of California received 
notice through Mr. S. B. Mitehell of the Uni- 
versity Library that Mr. John F. Swett of Mar- 
tinez desired to have his father’s wish con- 
cerning his educational library carried out as 
soon as possible. It was Mr. John Swett’s de- 
sire that his books, scrap-books and note-books 
be given to the University under conditions 
that would assure their greatest utility. For 
some years after his death no action was taken 
but as soon as his son’s request was made 
known to the Education Department, measures 
were taken at once to secure this highly valu- 
able collection. 

The pleasant duty of selecting the books and 
bringing them to Berkeley fell to the lot of 
the writer of this notice. Three delightful trips 
to the Alhambra Valley enabled me to secure 
not only the five hundred or more bound vol- 
umes, but an even more treasured collection 
of note- and scrap-books, clippings and the like. 
These form something more than raw material 
for the educational history of California, valu- 
able as such material is. They give a personal 
glimpse into the life of one of California’s 
greatest pioneers. To me, as I hastily searched 
through hundreds of books and documents, they 
seemed to bring vividly back the days of which 
I have frequently heard my mother tell, the 
older, simpler times when people hurried less. 
The very range of titles of the bound volumes 
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bespeak, too, a time when men were not special- 
ists, when the educated man tried first of all 
to be broadly human. Something, too, of a fine 
friendship between “two California neighbors” 
appeared in the frequent autographed copies 
of John Muir’s works, which I had to pass over 
as lying outside the educational field. 

The gem of the collection is a scrap-book of 
clippings and notes on the old Rincon School 
in San Francisco. After reading these over one 
can almost reconstruct the old school life. 
Ideas startlingly “modern” appear in some of 
the clippings, expressions that show that Mr. 
Swett was thinking ahead of his times. 

I wish to take this opportunity of acknowl- 
edging publicly, both on my own behalf and for 
the School of Education and the University, 
the fine courtesy extended by the Swett fam- 
ily to representatives of the School. During 
Mr. Swett’s life the Alhambra Valley farm was 
a place of pilgrimage to California educators. 
Today the welcome that used to greet 
visitors is extended by the children and grand- 
children of Mr. Swett. An “old world” atmos- 
phere seemed to cling to the old home place 
and I am sure that that atmosphere has not de- 
parted with the books, though I trust that in 
their new home they in turn will help to create 
an “atmosphere,” one of scholarship and re- 
finement as well as service. In this way, I am 


same 


sure, will best be fulfilled the wishes of the 
donors. 


RECENT BOOKS FOR PART-TIME 
CLASSES 


(Prepared by Emily G. Palmer, in charge of Re- 
search and Service Center, University 
of California.) 
The 
which 
useful in 


books 
will find 


some of the recent 
part-time 
their .classes: 
CITIZENSHIP AND HISTORY 
Faris, John T. Makers of Our History. Ginn & 

Co. 1921. Price 80 cents. 

brief sketch of the lives of twenty- 
eight men, each of whom had a large part in 
shaping the history of this country. States- 
inventors, scientists, soldiers, 


following are 


teachers in schools 


Gives a 


men, pioneers, 


and writers are included in the list. 
Real Stories From Our History. 


1921. Price 72 cents. 


Faris, John T. 
Ginn & Co., 


Interesting short stories or descriptions of 


American life from Colonial days through the ~ 


days of the great inventions. 
Finch, C. E. Everyday Civies, 


Co., 1921. Price 96 cents. 


American Book 


Each chapter of the book is planned to help 
community or national 


solution of the problem is 


solve 
The 
summed up at the 


a class some 


problem 
close of the chapter, and 


further questions for investigation, discus- 


sion, or lines of action are suggested. Th>® 
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book is written in language to suit youths of 
twelve to fifteen years. 
HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
O’Shea, M. V., and Kellogg, J. H. 
Health Series. Macmillan, 1921. Book Ons 
Building Health Habits. Price 80 cents. Book 
Two—How to Keep the Health. 
Price 88 cents. 
Book intended for use in the inter 
mediate grades of the elementary school but 
has much material of interest to any 
There are chapters on building health habits 
through proper posture in standing and sit- 
ting, walking and working, playing and sleep 
ing. proper light, air, food, drink and care of 
mouth and skin are discussed, as well as pro- 
tection against disease and accidents. 
Book Two developes the background of phys 
iology. To the child who is not interested in 


Everyday 


Body in 


One is 


reader 


body structure, the first book will be mors 
interesting. 
Overton, Frank. Personal Hygiene. American 


Book Co., 1913. Price 52 cents. 
Treats very simply the elementary principles 
of hygiene. Intended for boys and girls young- 
er than those in part-time schools, but con- 
tains many suggestions helpful to teachers of 
part-time classes. 
THRIFT 
Jackson, B. B. Thrift and Success. Century Co., 
1920. Price 68 cents. 
A compilation of many short articles written 
to awaken and cultivate an 
the principles and practice 
terest to pupils from the 
given in small “doses.” 
Jackson, B. B. Opportunities of Today for Boys 
and Girls. Century Co. 1921. Price 68 cents. 
A compilation of short articles on: Why Choose 
a Vocation, Vocations for Boys, and Voca- 
tions for Girls. Part III is the most readable 
section of the book. 
INDUSTRY AND INVENTIONS 
Bachman, F. P. Great Inventors and Their In- 
ventions. American Book Co., 1918. Price 64 
cents. 
Contains 


appreciation of 
of thrift. Of in- 
Fifth Grade up if 


twelve stories of great inventions 
and a chapter on famous inventors of today- 
all very entertainingly written. The discovery 
of steam and electric power, and inventions 
which have aided in manufacturing, printing, 
and rapid communication are included in the 
list. 

Bishop and Keller. Industries and Trade. Ginn & 


CO., 29t6: 
Discusses from a geographic and economic 
point of view the basic factors of industry. 


the production of our basic 
means of transportation, and promotion and 
financing of American industries. This may 
not be a book which a part-time youth would 
enjoy reading, but the teacher witl find in it 
interesting material for class discussion 
groups engaged in the particular 
discussed. 

Fisher, Flizabeth F. Resources and Industries of 

the United States. Ginn & Co., 1919. 

The book shows, from a study of the natural 
resources, the development of the funda- 
mental industries of the United States. Omits 
the greatest resource—labor. It 


necessities, the 


with 
industries 


can be used 


as a source to suggest for class discussion the 























THE 


hliems of the producers of food, clothing 
ding materials, and fuels. 
oa in. S. BE. Stories of Useful Inventions, The 
: entury Co., 1919. 

; the history of seventeen inventions, in- 
iine the match, the steam-engine, the gun, 
house, the clock, the ete., em- 
isizing the principles that each mechanical 
ntion has been developed in response to 

come human need and has been a growth 
her than a sudden achievement. The style 
’ is brief and clear and the illustrations both in- 
and instructive. An unusual book 
that will interest children and grown-ups. 


message, 


e teresting 


fy 


‘DIGEST OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOL- 
ARSHIP FEDERATION 


CHARLES E. SEYMOUR, 
-Long Beach High School, President of C. S. F. 
Hif purpose shall be to foster a _ higher 
SF octet of scholarship and all-round at- 
tainment on the part of students of the second- 
Sary schools of California. 

Any four-year secondary school, or three-year 

high school shall be eligible to member- 
Sship in the Federation. 
' Application for membership shall be made in 
Swriting to the Secretary-Treasurer; shall con- 
“tain a statement of the ratification of this con- 
“st tution and shall be accompanied by the initia- 
Stion fee and the eligibility rules of the school. 

Approval or disapproval of the application by 
“the credentials committee may be overruled by 
"a majority vote of the schools represented at 
lany meeting. 

* Each school shall receive a charter with its 
sown Chapter number. 

' An initiation fee of $10.00 shall be charged 

for each school whose enrollment is 1000 or 
sover, and $5.00 for smaller schools. But assess- 
ements may be levied by a majority vote of all 
3 is represented at any meeting of the Fed- 


asenior 





eleetive officers shall be president, vice- 
ent, secretary-treasurer and four commit- 
who shall serve as a credentials com- 
no two of whom may be selected from 
ime school. The four committeemen shall 
lected for two years each, and the other 
rs annually. 


credentials committee is charged with the 











gad stration of all funds and must make a 
Sreport of finances and decisions, yearly. 
4 Me ngs shall be held annually on the second 
Saturday in October, and upon call of the cre- 
gdent s committee. The one voting member of 
pea h school shall be a faculty member appoint- 
fF ed by its principal. With 20 member schools, a 
| uy ‘ity shall constitute a quorum; with more 
I att n 20 schools represented, ten shall consti- 
atu juorum. 
, : school will organize a local chapter 
3 i of such students as have met the 
s bed standard, and such faculty members 
i t principal may designate. Students of re- 
standing for any quarter or semester 
I eligible for membership the succeeding 
? a" or semester. Students who have main- 
5 ath the requisite standing for two-thirds of 
{ ati tal attendance are entitled to the fed- 
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eration seal, embossed upon their diplomas, and 
University recommendations. Transfers among 
accredited schools shall be recognized. Addi- 
tional honors and rewards may be provided by 
the Federation, or by the Chapter Schools, sub- 
ject to approval by the Federation. 


An official seal shall be provided, one and a 


half inches in diameter, displaying a lamp of 
learning, an open book with an encircling 
wreath, and the words “California Scholarship 


Federation,’ As insignia for the local school 
there shall be added the initials or name of the 
school on the lower outer margin, and upon the 


pages of the open book, the words, “Chapter 
Pe aides 

The usual provisions are made for amend- 
ments. 





NOTE.—The full text of the constitution may 
be obtained by addressing a request to the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss Bertha C. Roberts, Ingle- 
wood Union High School; or to the President, 
Charles F, Seymour, Long Beach High School. 


ITEMS OF PUBLIC INTEREST 
FROM PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCA- 

TION, JANUARY 9-14, 1922 


The State Board of Education met in regular 
quarterly session in Sacramento, 9-14, 
1922. 

Superintendent Wood called attention to an 
offer from E. B. Lefferts, manager of the De- 
partment of Public Safety, Automobile Club of 
Southern California, to co-operate with the State 
Department of Education in the preparation of 
a bulletin on safety fire prevention and health 


January 


suggestions. Superintendent Wood suggested 
that the subjects of Thrift, Fire Prevention, 


First Aid and Safety First could all be included 
as a part of a course of study in Civics but that 
a bulletin should be printed on how they should 
be taught. 

Mr. Glenn H. Woods, Director of Music in the 
Oakland public schools, was granted a leave of 
absence by the Oakland Board of Education for 
a brief period for with the State De- 
partment of Education, to investigate the status 
of music in the public schools of California. 

Dr. Margaret S. McNaught, 
Elementary Schools, outlined 
cluded recommendations for expert assistance, 
for carrying out the request embodied in the 
resolutions adopted at the superintendents’ con- 
vention for a suggestive course of study for the 
elementary schools of California. Mr. A. C. Ol- 
ney, Commissioner of Schools, 


assistance in 


service 


Commissioner of 


plans, which in- 


Secondary 
need of expert 
working out a course of study for junior col- 
and for commercial courses of study. 
These matters were referred to the Cabinet foi 
later report. 


also 


suggested the 


leges 


Commissioner McNaught instructed to 


take up the matter of special courses in geogra- 


was 


phy in the summer schools. 

Requests for the establishment of junior high 
schools under the new law at Fullerton 
santa Ana were granted, 


and 


Dr. C. H. Marvin, chairman of the committee 
on curricula and State Teachers’ 
Colleges, presented the preliminary 


degrees for 


report of 








os 
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the committee. The report was discussed and 
suggestions offered by the board and the cab- 
inet. 

The Textbook Committee reported that the 
contract with Silver-Burdett & Company for the 
first four years for the Progressive Music series, 
Books One, Two and Three, would soon expire. 
The proposal of Silver-Burdett & Company for 
the Enlarged Edition of 1921 for the Progressive 
Music Series, Books One, Two and Three, for a 
period of four years from and after July 1, 
1922, was accepted. 

The Textbook Committee reported that it had 
no further recommendations to offer regarding 
the adoption of geography readers for the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The Board decided 
to extend an invitation to the executive commit- 
tee of the superintendents to meet with the 
Board at the March meeting to discuss the text- 
book situation. 

Commissioner McNaught, in consultation with 
the Cabinet, was authorized to appoint an ad- 
visory committee in connection with the sug- 
gestive state course of study for the elementary 
chools 

The following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That after March 15, 1922, appli- 
cations for the general elementary credential 
will not be accepted until the applicants have 
had at least six semester hours of work ina 
teacher training institution of California, in- 
cluding a course in the California school sys- 
tem.” 


The following resolution was adopted: 





“Resolved That after February 1, 1922, cases 
of applicants for credentials which have been 
denied may not be reopened within six months 
of such denial.” 

The contract with Silver-Burdett & Company 
for the fourth and fifth readers of the Progres- 
sive Road to Reading was renewed for four 
years. 

The date for the next quarterly meeting of 
the State Board of Education was fixed for 
March 27, 1922, at Sacramento, 

The Board voted to hold the joint annual con- 
ference with the Presidents of the State Teach- 
ers’ Colleges on April 3rd and 4th, the meeting 
to be held at Chico State Teachers’ College. 

WILL C. WOOD, 
Executive Secretary. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Illiteracy Conference 
H. B. Wilson, Berkeley, Chairman 

At the conclusion of this session of the Illiter- 
acy Conference of the Western States, held un- 
der the auspices of the Illiteracy Commission 
of the National Education Association, and com- 
posed of representative leaders and administra- 
tors in education and in civic, political, and wel- 
fare organizations from the states of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming, your Committee on Resolutions begs 
leave to submit for your earnest consideration 
and endorsement the following statement of 
principles and proposals: 

Knowing as we do from well attested facts 


which have been scientifically studied t] 
out the nation over a period of several 
particularly since our participation in the 
war, the great menace that illiteracy 
health, morals, religion, commercial and 
trial progress, and the very safety of th: 
itself both in peace and in war, and k 
as we do that it is wholly unnecessary 
evidenced by its approximate eliminat 
other civilized nations, we declare it to b: 
ing less than an inexcusable handicap an 
tional disgrace, under the blighting int 
of which we are no longer willing to ] é 
work. We therefore pledge ourselves 





prompt elimination, the entire wiping « 
every evidence of illiteracy on the part of 
person within our nation whose mental « 
renders him educable in the essentials 
eracy. 

In keeping with the above objective ar 
nite determination, we earnestly recomme 
urge: 

That the responsibility for the illiter 
the people shall be recognized definite 
those responsible governmentally and 
tionally as a problem to be borne jointly 
financial standpoints by local eommu: 
State-wide effort, and national support, a1 
ways must be found to distribute the 
equitably. Because the baneful influences 
literacy are felt beyond any local con 
where it exists, extending its insidiou 
damaging influences throughout the sta 
nation, it should not be a mere local com: 
responsibility. Often the largest prob 
combating illiteracy exists, due to the pr 
of large numbers of recent immigrants, i: 
communities possessing the least possib 
raising adequate public funds to set uy 
and means successfully to eliminate 
problem therefore should be generous!) 
ported from state funds and likewise f1 
tional funds. In furtherance of this e 
therefore, urge the immediate enactment 
law by the Congress of the United States 
visions whereby funds from the nationa 
ernment shall be provided to combat this ins 
ious weakness so widespread throughout 
nation to the extent provided for in the Tow 
er-Sterling Bill now pending before the Co! 
gress of the United States. Likewise we pledg 
ourselves to use our influence immediately 
determinedly in the states and communities ! 
resented here to secure such legislatio1 
action as is necessary promptly to set up ways 
and means needful to accomplish speedily th 
objectives set forth above. 

As further practical means to the achievement 
of the above ends, we urge the enactment 
legislation on the part of the United States 
government which shall provide definite and 
thoroughly adequate education for the Indian 
population in the United States and whic! 
limit immigration to only those persons Ww! 
are evidently literate and who are likew!l 
mentally capable of continued edu 
growth. 

We urge, also, the determination in joint com 
ference on the part of all agencies concer 
in every community of the ways and means 
which shall be employed whereby they méay 
supplement each other's efforts, and the work 


























THE 


of these agencies in close 
on with the judges in 


do with the 


he part co- 
courts who 


citizenship 


our 
conferring of 
foreign immigrants to the end that the 
may be willing to up as of the 
rements for citizenship papers the employ- 
by each candidate for citizenship in thor- 

jing and satisfactory ways of established 


set one 


for insuring both attainment in mere 
ey and in American ideals. 
urge, also, the unrestrained use of the 
é } school plant throughout any portion of 
enty-four hours of each of the six work- 
d <s of the week on the part of all respon- 


eencies in furtherance of the accomplish- 


f the above ends, and in keeping there- 


we urge the provision of all types of work 
the use of all possible approaches which 
proven effective in reaching, interesting 


juecating the varying types of ability in 
sulation. People in need of further educa- 
nd eontinued growth must not be left to 


initiative, while the educational agen- 


tund on their dignity awaiting the coming 
se who need their help, but rather the 
progressive, interested citizens of every 
inity must be alert and awake and ag- 
‘ ve in taking the means of education and 
essive development in attractive forms to 

n need of educational unfoldment. 
this connection we commend as fundamen- 
any effective educational effort the de- 


with the 


nation leaders of any foreign 
ation of the types of subject matter which 

be used and of the procedures which 
| be employed in their education and we 


s of great value in reaching all those 
educational development, the establish- 
American other 

es by which social contacts and 
ling of those capable of helping with those 
ing help is promoted; and also the 
ent of home to insure closer 
ns between 


f 


and 
intimate 


houses socializing 


estab- 
teachers re- 
the people needing help and 


educational institutions responsible for giv- 


naid- ‘ t; and also the establishment of nutrition 

ers who may bring help and guidance to 
— ao needing it in insuring better and more 
Con ae mical nourishment of people with all its 
1 ng, energizing effects. 


; the fine work and results of this confer- 
$ t we are especially indebted to many people 


ive carried large responsibilities so satis- 





wavs i rily. Particular mention in this connection 

the ; » the Honorable Will C. Wood, State Super- 

nt of Public Instruction for California, 

rent ‘ nd t Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain, Executive 

nt of » “Secretary of the California Teachers’ Associa- 

States st d Secretary of the National Education 

nd Z tion Illiteracy Commission for arrang- 

3 e details of the program. Generous com- 

a ition is also due the Governor of each 

. S which has been represented in this Con- 

vis for, without such co-operation and en- 

ement as each has given, this Conference 

not possibly have been held nor could 

t con ! ‘ff the persons who have contributed so 
here, have been present. 

eans a <ireest credit and most sincere praise are 

iy ‘irs. Cora Wilson Stewart, President of the 

rk- J ( ky Illiteracy Commission and Chairman 


illiteracy Commission of the National Ed- 
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ucation Association, who has presided so ably 
throughout our sessions. Most of all are we in- 
debted to her for the initial demonstration many 


years ago in Kentucky of the great menace of 
Illiteracy and of the large results in improved 
citizenship which follow from its elimination 
We wish to express our deep appreciation to 
her for bringing to pass the Conference which 
is just concluding and for the successful and 
inspiring way in which she has directed the 
work of the Conference to a successful con- 
clusion, 

We wish to express our appreciation to the 
Management of The Fairmont Hotel for their 
courteous care and hospitality in ministering 
to our comfort and convenience and to com- 
mend the fine attitude of the Public Press of 
this city for the excellent help they have af- 
forded in giving publicity to this Conference 
throughout its inception and session and to 
ask their further help, as well as the help of 
the Press throughout the United States, in 
bringing those resolutions and the other results 
which should follow from this Conference, to 
the attention of the whole public. 

W. N. NEELEY, Washington 

W. J. HUNTING, Nevada. 

A. H. MeCLURE, Arizona. 

JOHN V. CONWAY, New Mexico 

A. C. MATHEWSON, Utah 

MRS. GRACE C. STANLEY, California 
H. B. WILSON, California, Chairman 


VOLUNTEER ACTIVITIES 
The voluntary participation of teachers in the 
management of pupil activities such as athletic 
clubs, 


scouting, orchestra, glee clubs, literary 
societies, debating clubs, school banks, and the 


countless organizations with 


which our schools 
happily abound, is evidence of the finer profes- 
sional aspect of our work. Often, as in nature 
clubs, when such club life is intimately con- 
nected with the requirements of the syllabus, 


the teacher 


receives an immediate return in 
terms of added interest and knowledge. 

At all times, the more informal contact of 
teacher and pupil made possible in these extra 
activities gives the teacher an insight into the 
life of children which the more conventional at- 
mosphere of the classroom is apt to conceal. 
Then, too, pupils privileged to take part in 
these organizations frequently show a changed 
point of view and an added interest in the more 
formal subject matter of the curriculum that 
no amount of external pressure can secure. The 


teacher who gives freely of her time and talent 


in behalf of her pupils after school hours se- 
cures an instinctive response from them that 
is much more effective in improving class con- 


trol than is detention 

It is vital that the 
freely and without compulsion, for 
are not equally favorable in all communities, 
and circumstances at times prevent the partici- 
pation of some teachers. However, a 
thetic interest in and an enthusiastic conduct 
of volunteer activities are powerful forces that 
make for a strong school spirit, and they are 
a fair index of the morale of the teaching force. 
—Teachers’ Handbook. 


for disciplinary purposes. 
teacher give such service 


conditions 


Ssympa- 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief contri 
butions from teachers; short, concise, helpful personal notes of valuation and judgment, upon 
education or school affairs of common professional interest.—Ed. ] 


THE MASTER PROFESSION 


URS is the art which moulds the world, 
O the business upon which all future busi- 
ness depends, the profession upon which rests 
the foundation of nations. We refine the es- 
sence of the land. We govern the future press 
and motion picture. We make or break govern- 
ments. We determine the future policy of rail- 
road operation. We shape the future leaders 
of all industry. Indirectly we irrigate the des- 
ert, drain the swamps, build the commerce of 
land and and penetrate the unknown 
realms of earth and sky. We invent, we build, 
or we tear down and our irresistible 


sea, 


influence 
goes wherever young men and women go and 
work. Our plant has many 
every up-to-date community and carrying more 
of the good things of earth to every people. 
Ours is a progressive plant. Its development 
in organization, efficiency, size, far-reaching in- 


branches serving 


fluence, and quality and pay of employees is so 
rapid as to be little understood by those out- 
the working Our recompense no 
longer rests satisfaction, friendship, 
and service but to these are added opportuni- 
ties of study, power, respect, money, and all 
that a healthy man or woman could wish and 
that requires manhood and womanhood to at- 
tain. Teaching is the calling which has to do 
with travel, art, music, and all else. It is the 
business of developing and shaping character, 
the art supreme, the master profession. 
JEHIEL S. DAVIS, 
Science Dept., Calipatria, Calif. 


side force. 


only in 


THE AGE LIMIT 

HE California Legislature has raised the 
ci pm limit for compulsory education. The 
young people most affected by this enactment 
are of High School age and a large percentage 
of them had left or wish to leave school be- 
cause their mentality is such that it is impos- 
sible for them to benefit by the High School 

Course as it now stands. 
Did our lawmakers err in passing this law? 
The law was made with faith in the ability of 


the school authorities to furnish 


proper in- 


struction to this group of future citizens. Pe; 
haps the legislature did not realize how stu- 
pendous was the task it was giving the schoo! 
men. It may not have known that to properly 
meet this new situation our High Schools 
would have to be re-organized as well as en. 
larged and that much new equipment would ly 
necessary. 

Perhaps it was expected that this 
group of young people, who wish to leave 
school but may not now lawfully, would fit 
with the regular High School students. Su 
is not the case however, for many though phy 
sically well developed boys and girls of fiftee 
to eighteen years have a scholastic ability but 
equal to that of average eleven or twelve yea! 
old children. 

It is often at great sacrifice that these young 
people of little scholastic ability are sent t 
school and when they do come what is being 
offered them in most of our High Schools? They 
are fortunate if there are two or three periods 
a day in which they can be profitably employed 
but for the greater part of the day most 0! 
them are merely serving time. 

Must we wait for one or perhaps two more 
years before we give these young people wiiat 
they should have NOW? Every month of post: 
ponement means a month of definite training 
in poor citizenship. 

Cannot the schoolman of experience and at: 
ministrative ability find a way by which all 0! 
our young men and young women whetlier 0! 
little or of great ability shall have the training 
which they need and have the right to expect? 
Shall we not keep the spirit as well as tle let 
ter of this law? It is really up to us to giv 
prompt ACTION in this matter. 

M. LOUISE IRVING. 


large 


Jan. 23, 1922. 





“Some are stand-patters because tliry 
have never done any thinking; others ! 
cause they are held captive by the think- 


ing they once did.” 


| 
| 
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Community Life and Civie 
ard Copeland 


XX XIII. 


Problems—By 
Company. 


in civies, 
admirable 


it becomes, because 
introduction, 
historical 
science with a personal ref- 
spells human 
within community relations and shows how and 
why they have become rights and privileges and 
their related personal and group obligations. 
intelligible statement 
right civie living. 


books there is social 
on Civies. The awakened conscience 
people, and the teacher not less than the 


assistance 


privileges 


discovery 
school exercises for assuring the state 
knowledge conditions 
is profusely and fitly 
picture and 


citizenship 
fixed before comes to 
when he will need it? If so, how, by what 


activities‘ 


concrete 
bibliography includes 
choice reading teachers, 
comprising references 
lated matter in history, travel, ete., 


literature. 


sustains, 
institutional 
intelligent 


community, 
his knowledge 


d acceptance of the responsible obligations of 
citizenship? 


Spending the Family Income—By 5S. 
response Company. 
of thrift, 
haps the chief source is the home. The manage- 


workers 
immediate 


Among the sources ot 
resourceful. 
s and monographs and outlines have multi- 

Fortunately our american schools are not 
centralized 


family's expenditures 
domestic stability 
dictations, 


schools, courses have 


siderate 
years, in a study by experts 
bibliographies collected, incomes, 
wholesome 
domestic problems. 
standard 


financial 


teacher- 


institutions contributed housewives 


conditions 
intelligently regulate expenditures. 
became evident that no fixed sums can be 


teaching 
children 
are assured, 
Incomes 
concerned the 
rovernmental 


constitution, 
organization. 
m this extreme form of analytical and struc- 
of government 
texts descriptive of official activities, empha- 
inventory-like 
“Community 
combines the 
governmental 
neglected—local, 
but how it works through political par- 
industry, 
and transportation, 
supplemented 
constituents 
ilation, health as a community problem, civic 
licing and fire protection, recreation and civic 
considered with 
individual's responsibility in assisting in 
promotion 
influence 
and the 


reaction conditions 


abundance 


cleavage 
differences 
environment 


expenditures, 
heredity, 
and size of family. 
10 per cent, 
fixed per cent 
Ixven the smaller proportion 
possible 
sufficiently 


education, 
treatment 
Problems” 


conceptions. is falla- 


electoral 
communication 


comfortable 
should save 
of health 
equipment.” 
agreed that, 
income may safely be 
for food, 20 per cent for shelter, 15 per cent for 
clothing 
for the spiritual 


discussions adequate business 


seems to 


Nevertheless 


reference 
15 per cent for operating expenses and 
intellectual 
Percentages, 
can be guides only, and serve as a basis for the 
of separate 
valuable chapters 
emphasizing 
personal obligation 
industrial 

the savings of 
however 
as a civie duty. 


conservation wholesome interests, 


relations, however, 
need for 
in all social problems. One char- 
treatment 
present is.the outgrowth of the past, 
understood 
There is consequently given a “brief his- 
intended 
ror the study of particular problems” 
discussed. 


ieee OLE 





4 


families. 


deserves on standards 





dependent 
individuals”; 


primarily About half of 
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to a distributed discussion of standards for sav- 
ing, for shelter, culture, food, clothing and op- 
erating There are interesting chap- 
household accounting, budgets, 
child’s income, students’ income, ete. The prob- 
lem aspect of teaching the subject 
tention in a 


expenses. 


ters, 


also, on 
receives at- 
stimulating 


questions. Altogether it is a very practical and 
usable book. 


comprehensive list of 


Business English—bBy Rose Buhlig. me, OES. 
Heath & Company. Pages 475. Writing for 
Print—By H. F. Harrington. D. C. Heath & 


Company. 


Pages 252. 


Here are two texts treating of the same gen- 
eral subject—the effective use of occupational 
English. The first deals with technical sentence 
Structure and the 
oral and written 


real 


principles and practice of 
English. After provision for a 
study of words and the sentence and its 
parts of speech are taken up in 
order, followed by a critical study of the busi- 
ness letter and a chapter on the school news- 
paper, The book i revision of the 
edition of 1914. Emphasis is placed upon the so- 
cialized recitation, group activity, student lead- 
ership and, incidentally, upon the _ project 
method. Numerous problems and exercises and 


occupational 


elements, the 


before us is a 


themes are suggested and aston- 


ishing amount of drill material. Topics and out- 
debate are added and the making up 
shown. The display advertise- 
ment is discussed and illustrated. While it must 
first be 


lines for 
of the argument 


considered as mainly a text on 
composition, the business 


English 
reference is every- 
where apparent. 

The second book, also, is occupational in aim, 
but confines itself to 
reflecting the 
per. The 


language achievement as 
demands of the 
subtitle 


school newspa- 
declares it to be “a hand book 
in journalistic composition, with suggestions on 
the organization and conduct of the high school 
newspaper.” The existence of some hundreds 
of high school and the importance of 
their helpful make this little treatise 
on “writing particularly op- 
portune. Truthful, correct, expressive sentences 
are treated illustrated, 
and 


papers 
conduct, 
with a purpose” 
and 
building the 
for analysis, 


simple news 
with 
pertinent 


items 
story, specimen 


comment, 


stories 


with feature 


and human interest stories, the reporter’s use 
of words, with what to avoid and why; the 
school paper’s editorial, and the making of 


complete paper, including copy reading, head 
writing and the make-up, all are explicitly and 
clearly discussed. As seen, the 
well suited for training in composi- 
tion. But the reference to the 
school newspaper is not 
Whether used in their classes or 
cannot fail to see the 


in the hands of all 


may be course 
offered is 
production of a 
sight of. 
teachers 
having it 
editors and news- 
Written by one University man, and 
sponsored by another, there is yet revealed a 
keen insight into, and appreciation of, the high 
school youth and his interests, 


once lost 
not, 
advantage of 
school 


gatherers. 


Building Health Habits—By M. V. O’Shea and 
J. H. Kellogg. Book One of Everyday Health 


Series. Pages 280. Keeping the Body in 
Health, Book Two of the Health Series. 


Pages 311. By the Macmillan Company. 
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Health is coming to be recognized as 
foundation of any important 


many of the solid 


main 
and 


achieve) 
comforts of life 

this fixing of health i 
young is no longer thought to be in a deta 
knowledge of anatomy, or even any consid 
ble knowledge of physiology, but “to aw: 
in the child a normal desire to live in such 1 
ner as to develop strength and preserve hea 
Book One stimulating 
developing right habits of living; and Book 

on the health. 

purposes are pedagogically sound and the 
sons rest upon accepted 
educationally 

ed habituation 


means to assuring 


centers interest on 


conditions of preserving 
biological conclus 
sound, inasmuch as 
later, 
more 


wisely gu 
intelligent un: 
eareful analysis 
naturally upon the ear 
habit-forming exercises. The lessons of the 

parts (Book One for the 
tary grades, and 


makes, 
The 
follows 


standing easy. 


Book Two 
intermediate elem: 
Book Two for the junior h 
school) are fundamentally distinct in the p: 
of view, but consistent in their teachings. 

In Book One there is nothing presented t! 
may not be both clearly understood and ints 
esting to a nine-year-old; and there is as cer- 
tainly nothing in the larger book should not } 
known and made purposeful in the life of ev: 
high youth. The 
tific treatise, but, what 
eation of proved knowledge to the everyday 
life. Health habits in posture, food, exerciss 
breathing and sleeping, 
carriers and 
the second 


school series is not a scir 


is better, it is an app! 


in cleanliness, of disea 
protection against 
volume, 


them, ar 
considered from the po 
of view of tissues, blood, the necessary fran 
work, and the There is an instructive 
chapter on Health Crusaders, the composition 
foods and a health diet. Either as a class text 
or to supplement other texts this 
Health Series may well be made a 
daily teaching. 


senses. 


everyda) 
manual 


Our Community. Good Citizenship in Towns and 
Cities—By Samuel H. Ziegler, and Hele! 
Jaquette. The John C. Winston Compan) 
Pages 240. Price 96c, 

The authors of this little civics text are bot 
high school teachers of the subject in larg: 
systems,—Cleveland and Philadélphia 
ively. Upon reading the sub-title to this book, 
the writer had hopes that maybe there wou 
be found something about the civic relations 
towns and villages. Here is a distinet pro 
lem. Citizenship efficiency has certain bas 
factors that are common to all societies. B 
the conditions under which a fruitful and co! 
tented civic life is to be achieved by the you: 
and practiced by adults, differ widely amo! 
the relatively isolated farm or mining com- 
munities, the city of 5000 or more populatio!: 
and the hundreds of smaller towns or villag: 
more or less isolated from the cities whi 
aping them, few resources for stimulation 
cooperation, in which some millions of our pt 
ple live, and whose youth are one day to b 
come citizens as do youth elsewhere. There ar: 
excellent books and bulletins of citizenshi 
guides for the farm boy and girl; and kee! 
analysis of city civic life. But no one, appar 


respe 


ently, has been found to apprehend or set fort 
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roblem of the 


t is easy to 


village 
Start 


youth. For the for- 


with the 


economics 
ndustries in which young people may eas- 
led to participate and find their relations 
sponsibility and privilege among their fel- 
In the and the 
boys have few 


unincorporated towns 


er corporations even, most 
local community un- 
a nucleus for civie training. Chap- 
f the text on health 
yn to life and property, 
beauty, wealth 


nising occupations or 
cIngs aS 
and housing, 
education, 


and its 


pro- 
recrea- 
civie instruments 
ern centers of population almost exclu- 
one of these problems should 
pproached from the side of the village, too, 
se health and community 
education and 
of economic 


than for the 


Yet every 


attractiveness, 
and the 


Success are no 


recreation, condi- 


less impor- 
city. In manifold ways the 
neglected. 


; Lotwithstanding 


g ge has been 


these strictures prompted 
in the title, the 
material 
wholesome 
and the 


only the 


the unfortunate word “‘town” 


affords excellent teaching fairly 


inized, and presents a view of 


meaning of citizenship 
youth, not 


obligations, but 


possibility 
eveloping in ideals of 


conditions for the stimu- 


of right civie habits. In the course of 
ng implied, two questions continually 
wisely recur: What is the community do- 


for the citizen? What does the citizen owe 
community? They are both fundamental and 
effectively The treatment of the 
ect is grounded upon a report of an N. E, A. 
which 


argued. 


nmittee of 


Arthur W. Dunn was a 
ber. 

Short Stories of Amerieca—By Robert L. Ram- 
iy. Houghton-Miffliin Company. Pages 348. 

rice $1.44. 
it the short story has achieved a perma- 
place in American literature is evidenced 
everal ways. From its pioneer beginnings 
; Bret Harte to ©. Henry’s stories of the 
, City, it has had an honorable career. As a pic- 


re of life it local and partial, but it 
ften more accurate than the expanded novel. 
ken separately these 


ed of 


may be 
stories are often, in- 
regional; though 
unity of spirit that 
Ramsay's collection 
important 


necessity, narrowly 
the aggregate appears a 
distinetly American. Dr. 


‘prehensive of most sections of 


ir country. Aside from Mary Wilkins Free- 
in’s “On the Walpole Road,” Helen R. Mar- 

: n’s “Ellie’s Furnishing” (Pennsylvania Dutch), 
: 1 O. Henry’s “The Making of a New Yorker,” 
; ere is no attempt to depict the Atlantic Sea- 


rd life; but of the sixteen con- 
n the South, three the great Middle West and 
0 the Pacific West. Gertrude Atherton and 
et Harte represent California. Maurice 
hompson, F. Hopkinson Smith and Kate Chapin 
ve delightful stories of 
d Creole character, and 


stories, six 


mountaineer, 
Jack 


negro 
London in his 


lay 


ove of Life,” the Alaskan. 
lt is a fine brief collection of stories for the 
neral reader, but it has been prepared by a 


rrofessor of English, expressly for use in Eng- 


sh classes, as a guide and example in teach- 
and de- 
profitable 


£ composition, 
ription. It is 


narration 
that ‘a 


especially 
suggested 
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course may be arranged in which the 


form attempted, for all in- 


story 
is the only literary 
gredients of narration and every 
may be studied and practiced 


limits.” It is re 


variety of de- 
scription within 
its comprehensive commended, 


however, that it is 


erary form 


‘preferable to use this lit- 
(the short 
to illuminate the special 


story) as a nucleus and 


aspects of its technic 


by a comparative study of forms more 
in their 


confined 
range,’—as the anecdote, the photo- 
play, one-act dramatic sketch with dialogue, the 
descriptive sketch, the personal 


method of 


essay, etc. The 


approaching the several constituent 


aspects of story writing before the complete 
form is attempted, seems to be sensible as a 
teaching guide. The several short stories com- 


prising the body of the book afford safe exam- 


ples of successful authorship. In an 
250 additional 
with the majority of 
dent and the 


be familiar.” 


appendix 
is given a list of short stories, 
which it is said “the stu- 
lover of the short 


story should 


The Conflict.—A Health Masque in Pantomime— 


By Gertrude K. Colby, A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany. Pages 70. Price $1.50 
The Masque,—‘a drama between a pageant 


and a play, seems to be coming 
particularly as an 


into its 
instrument of 
As such it is a normative art used for practical 


own,” 


instruction 


guidance in conduct, or purpose, or 
introduction to this little book, Dr. Wood 
that “Dramatic games and activities, 
pantomime, pageantry 
with appropriate use of 
should complement 


both. In the 
notes 
including 
dancing, and festival 
music, costume, ete 
athletic games, in 
to other forms of self-expression, at all stag 
of education.” That the dramatic, not 

the athletic, is a normal phase of 


addition 
less than 
youthful self- 
activity, intelligent guardians of the young now 
coneede, That it has its lessons must be 
nized by the teacher, 
sciously by the 


recog- 
though practiced uncon- 
child. In “The Conflict,” dra- 
matie art is drafted in the service of health, and 
the masque “presents dramatically the conflict 
between the forces of Ignorance and Enlighten- 
ment for the 
first 


possession of humanity.” It was 
College, 


years ago. It is a 


Teachers 


nearly ten 


presented at 
University, 


Columbia 
story 
of three acts and a dozen characters. It is very 
simple and the text explicit 
and adequate directions. It uses the Pandora box 
which, upon 
that 
Act Il pictures Ignorance, with 
tendants, ‘ 


accompanied by 


opening, yields “buzzing things 
darken the air,” and brings consternation 
his horrible at- 
‘Evil and Disease, 


Hope 


blind, formless and 
purposeless.” finally rescue Humanity 
(Pandora). Act III Hu- 
manity to the Court of Wisdom, at whose bid- 
ding are called the spirits of Fresh Air, Water 
and Sunshine. com- 
pletely, until 
Exercise. by games and ath- 
The followed by careful 
concerning the musie, the 
tumes, dances, marches, the athletes and the 
Spirit of Exercise, all accompanied by diagrams 
of the various movements. A brief bibliography 
is given of 


shows Hope presenting 


Humanity 
aided by 


revives, but not 
Mercury, the 
means of dances, 
text is 


Spirit of 
leties. direc- 


tions setting, 


cos- 


various national dances 
sion to use must be obtained from the publish- 


ers.) 


(i’ermiIs- 
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What part does the Victrola 
play in your school °? 
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You will find this booklet a 
gold mine of helpful material — 


The 280 pages of this fascinating || 
catalog, beautifully illustrated, lists over 
1000 Victor Records, with descriptive 
notes, classified by subjects and use in 
various grades. 

The Victrola has become an in- || 

dispensable servant of education, serv- | 

. ing in the great province of Music, | 

. 2s well as in Literature, History, 

. Geography, Physical Education, 

Penmanship, Typewriting, 
Americanization, etc. 


No school is too remote for || 
the Victrola to bring the world’s 
culture to its doors. Can your school | 
afford to be without a Victrola, serving | 
daily in so many subjects? 


This Booklet is Free 


It is not a mere listing of records. It isa 
practical teaching handbook, used as a text in 
many classrooms. Ask any dealer in Victor 
products for a copy, or we shall be glad to 
send you one upon request. 








HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REC US PAT OFF 








| 
Educational Department || 


This trademark and the trademarked i i : | 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! Camden, New Jersey 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


Camden, N. J. 
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American high schools have become familiar 





Sem ith the modern movement to reduce the time 
Beepent on Latin and Greek, or to abolish the 
Petudy of the classics, altogether, for certain 
irses. English and most continental second- 
ry schools have retained them, along with 


§ 

€ 

a 

Mathematics, as the constant core of any com- 
plete c rriculum. Their omission operates to bar 
0 
c 
ir 
§ 


ne from university privileges. The County 
nt secondary schools of England, however, 
reaction against the classicism of the “Public 


is more liberal, increasing the propor- 
tion of science and the modern languages. Even 
this concession is made, mainly, for those who 


a plan to proceed to higher studies, though 
they are not barred from the entrance exam- 
nations 
’ mes a demand from great industrial 
Jeaders in France that there shall be less Latin 
@od Greek in their secondary school system 
iw! has been tenacious for liberal culture) 
and re German, English and Spanish; a de- 
emand r a thoroughgoing “revision of their 
SP eturriculum along lines closely approaching 
eaahos ed in American schools.” For all three 
Dit Isngland, the United States and France 
there will, of course, be preserved the possibil- 
Paty tinding secondary instruction in Latin, 
et y, and Greek, possibly, by any one de- 
PBiring them; but that they be compulsory for 
Do 
rding to figures compiled by A. C. Olney, 
rf oner of secondary schools of the State 
EB education, the study of Latin is an- 
Sem Ui: becoming more unpopular in the high 
i California and is being replaced by 
Tt iffecting, it is said, the commercial fu- 
Bure the student. Olney’s figures show that 
ls n § per cent of the total number of stu- 
a. rolled are studying the Latin. Accord- 
ing itest estimate compiled, Olney said, the 
foetal enrollment in the high schools was 160,132. 
Dut this number 14,095 took first year Latin 
Sthis term and 510 are studying fourth year La- 
mit \ few years ago,” the educator said, ‘“‘prac- 
it every student took one or more years 
bo! age.” 
| The following are given by the Federal Chil- 
ar eau as the Fundamental Rights of the 
c 
best possible heredity. 
requirements for health, both physi- 
and mental. 
ormal home life. 
cation. 
portunity for play and companionship. 
‘tection from child labor. 
il and religious training. 
4 estion for teachers is, how can the 
t id in the program? 
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In many large, and some smaller cities, classes 
are regularly held under the stimulating influ- 
ence of the League of Women Voters, to pre- 
pare youth in the schools for intelligent use 
of the suffrage privilege. In one course the fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: Why men do not 


vote; what is the matter with the ballot?; ballot 
forms; nominating processes; your own election 


laws, and how to study them; how politics 
handles election machinery, ete. If an election 
nears, candidates have been invited to talk to 
classes. Alabama has by law placed the work 
in the upper grades, also. Pennsylvania has had 
600 such classes. In Chicago they were shown 
to have had an influence on the homes through 
students. 


The conditions and needs of American 
schools will be studied by the Institute of 
cational 


rural 
Edu- 
Research of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. A country school in New Jersey 
has been selected as the laboratory and experts 
put in charge. Text books, the course of study 
for the one-room school, the daily program, etc., 
will be investigated by trying out 
actual use. The results in time 
public. 


methods in 


will be made 


Victrolas 


in the 


Schools 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 


Special School Model, $115.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 


Easy Terms 


Sherman Day & Co. 








PIANOS PIANOLAS 
Kearny and Sutter Sts..........San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts.....00.000.0...... Oakland 
Ninth and J Sts Sacramento 
(i ee 3 ee eee Stockton 
ee ides occasions Fresno 


|| 190-192 South First St... San Jose 





||} Sixth and Morrison Sts .-Portland 

| Third Avenue at Pine...... ... Seattle 
|| 928-930 Broadway ........... -_Tacoma 
|} S0S=-S50 Sprague Ave... Spokane 
\| 
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THREE BOOKS 
Lessons 1n Everyday English 


From the Fourth Grade Through 
the “Funior High School 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A. M. 


Klementary Lessons in Everyday English 


Kor each year—fourth, fifth and sixth grades—there are twenty Projects a 
around these are interestingly woven the fundamental instruction in langua 
and grammar and a wide variety of original exercises. These include work i: 
observation, the organization of ideas, and outlining; conversation and for 
talks, study of models, correct usage, writing of letters and paragraph themes, 
exercises in criticism, technical matter, copying and dictation, dramatization 
oral work, dictionary work, games and drills for word study, and handwor! 
The socialized recitation is one of the important features of this book. 


Advanced Lessons in Everyday English 


Through its vigorous spirit and its well-constructed teaching plan this b 
for seventh and eighth grades, makes correct language habits automatic: it 
develops the pupil’s thinking power and gives him richer backgrounds of lite; 
and it leads him to enjoy his work by centering it in the doing of real thin 
pre jects, 

Some of the distinctive features of this book are: (1) Brief lessons making 
the work definite; (2) attractive pictures with fresh, unusual studies based 
on them; (3) optional assignments which recognize the varying abilities o 
pupils; (4) half-year summaries which review the work. 


Evervday English Composition 


A book with a refreshing individuality yet practical at every 
step of the work. School, vocational and community matters 
furnish the subjects for composition work—both oral and 
written. Clearness and order are definitely stressed. Oral 
composition, which is one of the chief features of the book, is 
preceded by work in getting information. Throughout the 
book the pupil is taught how to think before trying to express 
himself. This book is the prescribed text for ninth year work 
in the Los Angeles schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Franctsco 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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{propos of High School student publications, 
rsity of Minnesota is to stage a con- 

the state’s 350 high schools to de- 

the relative qualities of their school 

re is a fine suggestion for California. 


ea a 


tion would be of service to such 
already publish their own maga- 


eg 


might stimulate others to enter the 


< 


abi: gid ime 
= 


the November Educational Review, one of the 
erade journals for teachers, is par- 


gba 


— 


rich in suggestive discussions; super- 





ching in training, the junior high 
relation to the work of the grades, 
idy of the junior college movement. 
as are American teachers in educa- 
anizations, an article on the organ- 
teachers in England will be found 
suggestive. This is by Dr. John 
vhose lectures in the University sum- 
at Berkeley will be remembered 
ure. The effect upon education of the 





ic experiment in Russia is graphic- 
rth and has its lessons for teaching 
lands as well. Altogether, the con- 
this issue of the Review are of perma- 
\ t ; AS 
Henry E. Huntington, a well and widely- 
Californian, financier and collector, is 
have the “finest collection of books 
d by any individual in the world, per- 
nd has just recenely affected the trans- 
library and its building to the State 
rnia, to be held in trust for the people. 
tion is rich in books and manuscripts 
the history and development of FEng- 
\merican literature, American and Cali- 
istory, with many original and priceless 
It is a munificent gift worthily be- 


} 


It is officially reported that in the 69 Califor- 
s and colleges under the provisions 
veterans’ educational institute created 

ist Legislature, the applications of 708 

to date have been accepted. The action 

the authority of the State Veterans’ 
oBard, It is interesting, also, to note 
candidates enrolled in the University 
inford University carry the honor of 
rating than that of the general student 
these institutions the courses include 
m, engineering, architecture, agricul- 
dicine, law and the arts. It is evident 
egislative act provided for a real want. 
Director Arthur D. Dean of the bu- 
Washington commends the results 
Where students anywhere pursue a defi- 
rpose it is pretty sure of accomplish- 
atever the objective. Almost without 
these men are inspired with a de- 

on to get all out of their studies the 
ities afford. In the University of Cali- 
of the ex-service students enrolled, nine, 
men and two women—have been cited 
federal Bureau for distinction in their 
‘ work. The two women are nurses, Miss 
May Seott and Miss Doris B. Kemmerlee, 


1 


Atlanta 
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Gregg Modern 
Language Series 


CUBA Y LOS CUBANOS 


By E. K. Mapes and M. F. de Ve tasco 


\ comprehensive Spanish reader dealing with 
Cuban life and industries. No other text contains 
such a wealth of Spanish idioms. The fifty illus 
trations add vividness and local color to the equally 
fascinating subject matter. Beautifully bound in 
cloth; 213 pages; list price $1.00. 


NEGOCIOS CON LA AMERICA 
ESPANOLA 


By Earrt S. Harrison 


A brand-new volume of commercial information 
covering all the essentials of import and export 
trade. The various articles deal with trade oppor 
tunities in Latin-America. A valuable feature is 
the complete set of documents to which the student 
is referred as each is mentioned in the text. At 
tractively bound in cloth; 108 pages; list price 88c. 


MANUAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA 
COMERCIAL 


By Juttio Mercapo 


Furnishes students of Spanish with a number of 
sample letters written in the correct form and 
language as used by educated business men in the 
Spanish speaking countries. It covers the most im 
portant points connected with business transactions 
between this country, Spain, and Spanish America. 
Cloth bound; 91 pages; list price 88c. 


LA CORRESPONDANCE ELEMEN. 
TAIRE 
By D’Arton and Girtty 


Presents types of correspondence such as any 
corporation would employ in transacting business 
with French firms. The splendid essay on France 
gives the students a thorough understanding of 
the real nature of that nation. 115 pages; attrac- 
tively bound in cloth; list price 88c. 


' , . “un 
Send for free circular “Gregg 


Vodern Language Series” 


The Greg¢ Publishing 
Company 
Phelan Bldg. San Francisco 


and at New York, Chicago, Boston and 
London 
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A Dead Language 
Brought to Life 


SEPTEMBER, 1921, BY 
THE PUBLICATION OF 


D’OOGE’S ELEMENTS 
OF LATIN! 


Approved by the California State Board of Education 
and on the January, 1922, List of Authorized Texts 


California high school teachers of Latin are invited to 
write us for an examination copy. 


BEWARE! 


IF YOU STUDY THE BOOK YOU 
WILL BE CAPTIVATED BY IT 


GINN AND COMPANY 


20 Second Street, San Francisco 
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THE 

er reported highest in her class. One 
of men is to become instructor in the Uni- 
cad {nother led his class in landscape ar- 
Bo} re and assisted in planning the Greater 
p tural School at Davis; another becomes 
Bo) nee student at The Academie des Beaux 
: s Paris. All are superior students meas- 
ered by whatever standard. 
Bs 
> in the November number of The American 


Milwaukee) is an admirable estimate 
efficiency of the public, as contrasted 

th the private fitting school. Both Harvard 
fed for 200 years mainly by private 

agree that from public schools 
twice as intelligent, on the av- 
from private There is 
the public school and a rough 
dy way of winning one’s privileges that 


“boys 
than 
is boys schools. 


racy in 


egregated elass schooling can offer. The 
est long Known this; it is a new interest 
endowed universities of the East are 

g to recognize.” 
Under a brief leave of absence Dr. E. P. Cub- 


Director of the School of Education, 
rd University, has been for a month va- 
ng in Florida and Cuba, and during Feb- 


nd March 
ommittee of 


will serve on the school 
the N. E. A., at its 
New York City. 


pre- 
sittings in 


movement to classify elementary schools 
ir standing by a rating gains 
The comprises eight points— 
buildings, heating and _ ventilation, 


scale 





scale 


nt, length of term, teacher and school 
on and janitor service. Items vary 
mewhat in different states, but not funda- 


In one system of rating (Indiana) the 


and school” is ranked highest, 25 on 
of 100; “equipment,” 21; “the building,” 
Heating and ventilation, and supervision 


nsidered of equal importance, 7; and 
rounds and janitor service, 6 each. Scor- 
90 constitutes 


hool; 80, or 








Ing a Ve 


in this estimate, a first 
higher, second class. 





< In the Elementary School Journal for Decem- 
ber will be found an excellent graded list of 
books suitable for pupils of the fourth (100) 
and (127) school years. The publishers also 
are given. In selecting few or many books, or 
In collecting for a school library for the gram- 
pmMar grades, this list will be found not only con- 
Venient, but discriminating. Here are books 
inspiring and informative; books to supplement 
t lessons; books appealing to childhood 
and stimulating of sound habits. Literature for 
et krades is not wanting in these days; but 
th ‘ 


iS @ manual ready to hand for almost 








Montana, also, 1s busy working out a plan for 


rganization of their State Teachers’ 

“lon with a permanent secretary and affi- 
local associations. The change goes into 
September, 1922. The movement has be- 
Pennsylvania also. 


As- 
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THE NEW GLOBES 


Show Sweeping Changes 
The World Over 


Thoroughly revised, the Rand 
McNally Globes show new boun- 
daries and nations, recent discov- 
eries and explorations, new spell- 
ings, and a new color scheme of 
special distinction. 


Write for Globe Catalogue. It 
gives a full descripion of a large 
variety of globes including illus- 
trations, sizes, styles and prices. 


Rand McNally & Company 


San Francisco New York 


Chicago 





Human Geography 


J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Geography, Columbia 
University 









Professor of Economic 


Book I—Peoples and Countries - - $1.68 


For Grades 4, 5 and 6 


Geography and Geographical 
Reader Combined 

Also in Two-Part Edition: 

Firat Part - - - «= = - «= = = 4,00 

For Fourth and Low Fifth Grades 





Part = + + « « s» @ « 
For High Fifth and Sixth Grades 


Second 1.00 









On Application a copy will be sent for ex- 
amination to any superintendent, teacher 
of geography or librarian 


Book II—Regions and Trade. Ready May 1 


The John C. Winston Company 


571 Market St. San Francisco 
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NOW ON THE STATE LIST 


The following titles were added to the state high school list in 
January, 1922: 


Moon's BloLoGy FOR BEGINNERS 
Hlayes’s AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


MecPheeters, Cleaveland, and Jones’s CITIZENSHIP 
DRAMATIZED 


Stratton’s PuspLic SPEAKING 


Knickerbocker’s PLAYS FOR CLASSROOM INTERPRET.A- 
TION 


Laselle’s Joy iN Work (Modern Short Stories) 


Wilkins’s SECOND SPANISH BOooK 


Henry Holt and Company 


571 Market Street San Francisco 


THE 
PSYCHOLOGY of ARITHMETIC 


by 
EDWARD L. THORNDIKE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(Author of the California State Series of Arithmetics) 


lhis is an exhaustive treatment of the psychology of arithmetic. 
very superintendent, supervisor, professor of education, teacher 
of training, and every teacher in California handling the subject 


+ 


of arithmetic in the public schools, should own this book. 


xvi + 314 pp. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 
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THE SIERRA 
in is announeed that the Chicago School Board 
result of their 
the administration 
Superintendent of 
will be remembered that 
from the 


sentence as a oppo- 


e time since to 
Ik. Chadsey as 
that city. It 
resigned Superintendency 
schools to accept an $18,000 posi- 


igo. Through court decision he was 


relinquish his position, and went to 
ty of Illinois as Dean of the School 
which position he now holds. The 


posed on board members 


ranges 


five days in jail, in addition to mod- 


\s emphasizing the need of more technical in- 
{ member of the 
vage board is authority for the state- 
the skilled 
they the 


stucco 


our young men a 


the men of most crafts 


foreigners; are cabinet 


lecorative painters, workers, 


d modelers, and 


marble 
“Young 


ornamental 
that 
the appren- 
The average boy wants 


rkers Employers say 


oo impatient to 


serve 


mmobile mechanic.” Here is a prom- 
the Voeational 


veral hundred patrons of 


Counsellor. In an 
the Placer 


School, recently, J. E. Bergtholdt, of 
president of a large fruit growers’ 
id “You have created your own 
roblem in this country by not edu- 


oung 


men of the community to the 
es before them in the 
the 
and 


agricultural 
advised establishment of a 
horticultural 


high 


cultural 


with the 


course 1n 
school, 


The diversity 


gerown in the community was given as 
nt for such training. 
ent, the ambitious 


improvement: an eleven-acre recreation 


In harmony with 
high school has 
building, an athletic 
farm. 
the accomplishment of all of 


itional training 
in experimental The prospect is 
them. 
Vocational Guidance invading 
The Alumni 
has created 


appears to be 
res with increasing energy. 


Bowdoin College, Maine, 


Placement Bureau,” comprising a 


t Committee of three members, a 
Representative in each of several 
ted by the local alumni, 100 advisers 


lirectors. 


the col- 


positions 


is with 


posted, 


Registration 
of occupations 
ted. Line of 


are 
business or profession 
vy are considered. Advisers have large 
need to be thoroughly in- 
to occupations and The 
in brief, undergraduates to 


well as 


ind have 
prospects. 
“to get 


and inquiring as 


dreaming 

future: to get each man the job, not 
do away with the 
» young graduates.” 


frittered years so 


Phe Virginia State 
maintains a 


thills, for 


Association 
Pavilion” in 
members afflicted with tuber- 
$20,000 (the State meeting half 
It has 16 beds, outdocr and indoor 
quarters, and nurse attendance. 


Teachers’ 


“Teachers’ 


It cost 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
By C. W. TABER 
Are your High School girls being trained for 
the economic problems that will confront 
them as future housewives? Are you content 
to give them a course or two in cooking and 
elementary sewing which will not be sufh- 
cient to provide them with the fundamentals 
of home-making? 
The Business of the Household presents a 
well worked out course covering all of the 
economic problems of the home that in any 
way have to do with the expenditure and 
handling of the family income. Taxes, fuel, 
illumination, renting, owning the home, in 
surance, savings, investments, budgets and 
budget-making and household accounting— 
all are thoroughly covered. 
You can confer no greater benefit on your 
community than by introducing such a course 
in your High School. Why not send for a 
copy of this book? You will need it in your 
school library as well as in your own home. 
Price, $2.50. 


THE 


Subject to school discount. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 
















GEOGRAPHY 
READERS 


Of special interest to California 
teachers is the series, “Little People 
Everywhere,” which includes the 
following books, each listed at 8&0 
cents: 


Kathleen in Ireland 
setty in Canada 
Manuel in Mexico 
Gerda in Sweden 
Marta in Holland 
Donald in Scotland 
Colette in 


Ume San in Japan 
Fritz in Germany 
Rafael in Italy 
Russia 


Hassan in Egypt 


ae 
Boris in 


Josefa in Spain 
India 


France Chandra in 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street Boston 
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" Are you tired of hearing and reading about the ‘‘ Health 
ead 7 ers of School Children and What You Ought to Do?” 
° Do you feel that you have neither the time nor the equip. 


ment to start any new work? 


Does the inertia of your pupils seem too heavy for you to 
overcome, or their home influence too negative? 


for any reason you have put off the application of “‘ Health Rules’’ 
in your school, send today for the material which the Educational 
Department of Colgate’s furnishes free, to school teachers. 


You will be thrilled at the results which grow out of the cultiva- 
ting of one health habit —the night and morning tooth-brushing 
habit. It will actually lighten your work to have your pupils inter- 
ested in keeping their teeth clean. | 


You know from experience that it helps the morale in a school- 
room if the class as a whole is keenly interested in any particu..r 
subject. | 


This may sound to you like a restricted health program — this 
centering of attention on Dental Hygiene. But it really isn’t. Read | 
below what a teacher writes about her use of this material. 

| 
| 


S heretofore, the usual composition work had been done, prizesgiven, 
reminder cards and trial tubes distributed. 


Every child was interested. But how sustain the interest? Thatwe have 
found the greatest difficulty to be overcome. 


After some thought, the following scheme was devised: 


1—At roll call, each morning, every pupil is required 
to report on cleaning his teeth. 


2—Frequent inspections are made. 

3—A perfect report from a pupil for a month raises 
. 4 | 
his general monthly average 5%. | 
4—Dental treatment also raises average. 
‘ ee ° | 

As ‘‘grand prize’’ for the room, which is that of sixth and seventh grades, 

and consists of twenty pupils, a trip to that great attraction forall children, 
**The Zoo’’ at Washington, is to be given all pupils whose teeth at the 


close of school show that they have been cared for, tartar removed 
and cavities filled. 


This inspection is to be given by our county school nurse. At present 
writing the plan is working well and we hope to take the entire number 
of boysand girls on the promised outing. . 

Mrs. N. M. VINCEL 


Hamilton, Va. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept.30199 Fulton Street, New York 


I am a teacher in the 


6:60 00:6 060:06. 6000406 0666.0 60.06.5060 0es 6664009540 050.6000 00600408 School, District NO. ci cicccdscdvssacescsaces 
N« f pupils in my direct charge...... Reference (name of School Superintendent or member of School Board) ......ccceccecccceeecessett 
fp) SE PeeT Te errr Te TT Ter TTT ToT rr Tee TT eee eT eet COR 6 PST CR6 ERE a wSs eae LE ReSdE DERE RT OOU OOS 
Populatiot......csesscesacecssscnces CORY soc cuss ce se ceteeves herd vedeaccdssdesanKeseenceegccswOUe visevccdduaewaasedacees s 

Plea en 1e, free of arge, Colgate’s Classroom Helps.’’ (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, statin 1 
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1. M. Potter, Vice-President of the Spencer 
smpany, paid a recent visit to San Fran- 
ie is optimistic over the trade situation 

While in San Francisco he established 
Coast branch, with headquarters at 417 
street. The branch, which will have 
of the trade for California, Oregon, 
neton, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, 
‘olorado and Idaho, will continue in 
of ¢&. C. O'Loughlin, who, during the past 
ars, has developed the trade of the com- 
to its present high standing. At the 
inciseo headquarters may be seen the 
Lens line of microscopes, microtomes, 
eascopes and scientific optical apparatus. 


lhere are many student and school papers in 
high school and college. The University 
School Journal, in Oakland, is, in both 
rance and the quality of its published con- 
tions, in a class by itself. It is of magazine 
cter and published quarterly. Notice has 
tuken of preceding numbers in this Jour- 
but Number 38, just out, deserves special 
ment. Its discussions are articulate. Profes- 
Rtugh, Director, having formulated certain 
problems of teaching, there follow, as ex- 


mples of motivated teaching, Science in the 
junior High Sehool accompanied by a detailed 


irse of study for the three grades, projects 
nstructive science actually worked out, car- 


ed to completion and written up for the paper; 


d work in science and an extensive working 
raphy on the subject. There are also two 
pers, on Aims in the Teaching of Latin, and 
ctives in the Teaching of Mathematics in 
High School. The latter is accompanied by 
vutline of the course followed in the Uni- 
itv Junior and Senior High Schools, with 
ographies for both, and for both teachers 
| pupils. Faculty and students eontribute to 
nake-up of the magazine. This is a form of 
publicity that more schools would profit 
ing. It is a means that may be employed 
th faculty and the student body. It vital- 
studies and especially project work. It en- 
ees the holding of a definite objective. It 
is to correlate the school’s work with both 
er and taught. The school paper stimu- 
school consciousness. 


(nder provisions of the law of 1919, the num- 
minors registered in California was 920,- 
‘or the same year the total enrollment of 
Ss in both elementary and high schools 
bH3,476; a loss somewhere between 15 (as- 
ne that the compulsory attendance law was 
ed) and 21 years of age, of 256,550 youth. 
iding those over 18 years of age, certainly 
ree majority should be in schools of some 
But beyond the elementary school, the 
is such, does very little for the support 
schools; less than 30 per cent for the 
lisory period, and but 7.8 per cent for 
ndary schools, Indeed, for the last five-year 
i, the amount per teacher contributed by 
tate has grown steadily less. For the for- 
te county and local district pay nearly 
fourths of the expense, and for the latter 
than 92 per cent. 


ll 





Fresh from the Cabinet 
@iilnion PaperTowels 


SERVED GOUBLED UBLEe SERV 


are so clean and inviting because they are 
served automatically from the dust-proot 
ONLIWON Cabinet. The user touches no 
insanitary knobs or buttons that someone else 
has handled, but draws the fresh, clean towel 
from the cabinet. Then automatically another 
towel appears in position ready for the next 
user. 

The ONLIWON Towel is extra large and, 
being delivered folded, is doubly absorbent 
and firm. It dries the hands quickly and satis- 
factorily. 

Even the pupils do not waste ONLIWON 
Towels which are interfolded to serve eco- 
nomically just one at a time. 


Send for “Health and Clean Hands” Folder and Free 
Sample Towels. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


Department M 


Albany, N. Y. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


| 





MEW YORK JSA 
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Prang— 


the standard in school water colors 


HE story of the development of water 
(leew work in the schools is largely 
the story of Prang School Water Colors. 

Sixty-six years ago Louis Prang pro- 
duced the first satisfactory and inexpen- 
sive box of school water colors. The name 
Prang at once became the symbol of all 
that was finest in school water colors. 


That it remains so today is attested 


by the fact that school boards of the 
large cities are specifying ‘‘Prang or 
equal.” 


Containing from ten to twenty per cent 
more color value than any others, these 
colors never fail to blend splendidly, mak- 
ing smooth, brilliant and uniform washes. 


Prang Box No. 3A is the most popular 
school water color box in the country 
Containing four hard cakes in carmine No. 
1, gamboge, ultramarine No. 4, and black, 


it is particularly suitable for use in the 
primary and intermediate grades. 


Prang Box No. 8, with its eight 
pans of semi-moist colors, is in wide usé 
in the grammar and high schools, wher 
a more extended palette is desired. 


half 


If you would prove the 
some of America’s leading color experts, 
that ‘‘there have never been any 
school water colors than those of Prang,” 
we will gladly send you a trial box. 


The American Crayon Company 
Established 1835 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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\¢ Pomona College work is well advanced on 
y Chemistry Building to be completed by 
ber. The donor of this building includes 

ft a sufficient sum for equipment anda 
rable amount for endowment, the total 
imating $200,000. The building conforms 
prevailing style of architecture of the 

being constructed of reinforced con- 
with red tile roof and tower. 
two stories and basement it will afford 
an acre of floor space for laboratories 


massive 


rk in Chemistry and Geology. The equip- 
the building is elaborate and up-to-date 
inst detail. A network of fifteen separate 
required to furnish the building 
heat, light, power, water and special desk 
ent Every supplied with 
and vacuum besides, of course, sink, drain 
nd ventilating hood, More advanced stu- 
re supplied with compressed air, a water 


ts is 


desk is gas, 


for use with condenser, a storage bat- 
stem, and the 110-volt lighting system. 
fhe usual lecture and demonstrating rooms 
rovided, together with 
fic library, stockrooms, storerooms, dark 
for photographic work, ete. 


offices, museums, 


avation has been completed also for a 

Building, adjoining the Chemistry 
Building, and following the same general archi- 
This building will give to the 
Zoology facilities with 


ral lines. 


tment of 
of Chemistry. 


equal 


designed to follow these buildings with 
When this shall have 
block on which they 
together with Pearson’s Hall, the Physics 


evoted to Botany. 


accomplished, the 


| ling, will constitute a Science block scarce- 
ed in this country in extent and equip- 


“The Boy Scout movement is the most signifi- 

t and far-reaching attempt in recent years 

boyhood generally cleaner, better and 

I have seen the work of the Scout Mas- 

ind feel that it is bringing wonderful re- 

{ wish that every American boy might be 

y Scout. If the ideals of the Boy Scout 

! ment today are carried over into man- 

\merica will be a better place to live in 

be Ise of the Boy Scout Hon. 
C,. Wood. 


movement.”’— 


thirty weekly newspapers, written, edited, 
ed and, in the majority of cases, printed 
idents, is the journalistic record for the 
d schools. Much of this work is done as 
of the Vocational or English regular as- 
nts. It is voluntary however, and man- 

the pupils themselves. There arises the 


RBoR ELS 


taking purposes seriously, the exercise 
pendent judgment, the growth of co-op- 
ability, and an experience of joy in do- 

nething real for a desirable end. 
4 ‘tf 286 cities having dental elinies, 181 are 
4 the control of boards of education. Mas- 
3 setts stands highest, with 34 such clinics. 
; ollow eight cities with varying smaller 


bers, and California, tenth in order, with 11. 





“CORRECT?” 
Is Teachers’ 


Verdict On 
Mechanical 


Aa STO Colored 
Pencils 


Listo is economical, always 
presenting a good point with- 
out waste or breakage. 

Listo is convenient, being 
ready at all times for instant 
writing without fussy, mussy 
sharpening. 

Listo is efficient, its fine 
colored leads giving neat, 
legible corrections and nota- 
tions that are easily and 
swiftly made because of the 
light weight and easy bal- 
ance made possible by the 
exclusive center-feed mech- 
anism. 

Listo is good-looking, be- 
ing made of a special colored 
composition material, the ap- 
pearance of which improves 
with use. 


o . 
Order Listo Today 


> 1 


Send a dollar bill or a money 
order for the amount, specify 
the color you prefer, and Listo 
will come to you by next mail, 
postpaid and guaranteed to sat- 
isfy or your money back. 


Listo Pencil Co. 


1716 Park Street 
Alameda, California 
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“S$ TUDENTS’ DRAWING” 












A specially made drawing pencil 
that has been made for schools to 
meet the requirements for a 
moderate-priced pencil. 
School Boards throughout 
the United States are 
adopting this pencil for 
drawing classes. 


Made in 
8 degrees: 


2B Extra Soft 

B Very Soft 
HB Soft 

H Medium Hard 
2H Hard 

3H Very Hard 

4H Extra Hard 
6H Extremely Hard 





Send for a sample. Address us at 37 Gree 
point Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dept. S. E 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 





Word Builders | 
Sentence Builders 

Number Builders | 

Primary Aids 





The Bradley Builders are Master Builders 


qjThe Boxes are made of heavy board and reinforced by 
a stout paper, covering the entire box and cover. @The 
Tablets are clean-cut from tough stock and the placing of 
letters and numerals is carefully planned to assure spac- 
ing and line-up. @ Write for special illustrated circular on 
Builders and Number Work materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY | 


| 
20 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO | 
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THE 


\s exemplifying certain benefits derived from 
cooperation in the administration of 
are the course of study monographs is- 
the Berkeley schools. The general com- 

immediate 

carried on, 
chairman, 


supervisors, 


under whose direction the 
consists of 17 
constituted of 
and 
the members represents one subject and 
Miss 
An- 
Num- 


Economies 


have been 


with a and 
principals teachers. 
chairman of his sub-committee. 


Salisbury, recently Los 


taken to 
chairman. 
work in 


is general Monograph 
‘overs the Home 
es IV to IX inclusive, and a brief state- 
the work for the High School. 
it, the activities are based on the proj- 
od, and the 


he directions 


Senior 


problems suggested are nu- 
and 
choice. In all 
will find the 
estive as to call for constant 


are clear sensible, 


bibliographies schools, 


the subject treatment 


reference. 


William H. Waste, 
as Presiding Justice 


Judge who has served so 


of the District 
Appeals of San Francisco, was recently 


d Associate Justice of the State Su- 
Court. This appointment carries more 
ary significance. Judge Waste has 


many years a friend and supporter of 
California. His judgment 

have been often sought in the work 
ettering educational conditions. This 
carries to Judge Waste the best wishes 


hool fraternity of the state. 


schools of 


With an enrollment of more than 500,000 pu- 


elementary schools of Caifornia, the 
than 400,000. 
a secondary school enrollment of more 


daily attendance is less 


t} 


0.000, the daily attendance is less than 
lessen these discrepancies is a task 
every teacher has a responsibility. It 


fr 


to compulsory attendance laws or 


ndance officers. 


announced that the $9,500,000 voted by 


ngeles for the improvement of school ac- 
dations, will have been expended and the 
1922. 


goes to the 


es be ready for use by September, 


hree per cent of the whole 
tary schools; 25 per cent to high school; 
nainder being devoted to sites. This sin- 
estment will provide accommodations, it 
40.000 But, 


attendance, it 


mated, for additional pupils. 


the continued inerease in 
cted that, by that 
Vill be 


time, all available 


absorbed. 


One effective means of publicity, the schools 
beginning to appraise at a fair value, public 
their work. At the recent California 


ts ot 


str 


ries Exposition, one of the most observed 
among the 
of the schools—furniture 


most educative showings was 
of great variety 
exceilence of construction and finish. Along, 
with this display of products, students ap- 
red at work, revealing the 
the skill in execution. This is “selling edu- 


on” in a constructive way. 


their processes 
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A Busy Monasram 
A Better School 


The modern-day importance of school 

music makes portability one of the first 

requirements of a school piano. 
Instead of a heavy stationary one-room 
piano, get a light, portable Monogram of 
manifold uses. Then you can have music 
in every class room, in the gymnasium 
for orchestra and glee club practice— 
everywhere in the school. Your school 
will keep the Monogram busy—and it 

will be a better school. 

W. Otto Miessner’s latest improved 

piano, the Monogram, is light yet sub- 

| stantially built. Its tone is marvelously 

| full. and 

praise the 

school piano, a 

instrument ap- 

| preciated in schools throughout America. 

} Read the coupon—mail it today! 

The Monogram is WV. Otto NMiess 

| piano. Every 

Monogram bears his personal mono 

| 

| 

] 

i 


rich and Leading musicians 


music supervisors 
Monogram, the 


remarkable 


highly 
ideal 















success, an 


ners only genuine 


imprinted on the fall board 
and cast into the full iron plate. 


gram 


The Miessner Piano Co. 


228 Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





* 

ght Supreme 
MIESSNER PIANO CO., $s EN 3-22 
228 3rd St... Mirwauker, Wis. 
Please send me a free copy of W. Otto 
Miessner’s Booklet, “A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money.’ Send me, also, the new Mono- 
gram catalog, special prices to schools and 
details of 10-day trial offer. 

My Name 


; AppREss 










Posiri0Nn 


ScHool 
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A CARLOAD OF “PRANG” PRODUCTS | 


Wee have just received shipment of more than a CAR- 
LOAD of “Prang Products” covering every require- 
ment for Drawing, Art and Hand Work Materials. 
Wee can save you time and express charges. Let us 
figure on your next order. You will get “Prang Qual- 


ity” plus “Service.” 


“PRISMEX” PAPERS 

The Most Beautiful Colored Papers in the World 
These new Art Papers are the “talk of the 
town.’ They are Brilliant and Pure in Color, 
Velvet Texture, and have fine folding qualities. 
They are “Utility Papers’ that meet all require- 
ments. Made in 30 wonderful colors, in follow- 
ing sizes and prices: 


9x12, per pkg. 50 shts. (One Color) 50c 
9x12, per pkg. 50 shts. (Assorted Colors) 60c 


“ENGINEX” POSTER PAPERS 
These are the ORIGINAL Poster and Cutting 
Papers. Light weight, easy to cut and paste; 27 
standardized and brilliant colors. sAMPLE BOOK- 
Ler FREE. One color package, 9x12, 100 sheets, 
per package 7 : 
Assorted package, 9x12, 100 sheets, per peck 50c 

CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 
Prang “Construction” Papers have been the 
standard for quality for 25 years. SAMPLE BOOK- 
LET FREE. 
One color package, 9x12, 50 sheets. 
Tones, bright red, violet and greens, per pck..3 
All other tones ‘i 2 
Assorted pek., 9x12, 50 sheets, per pck ....40¢ 
CROSS SECTION PAPERS 
Cream or gray in 14, 4 or ™% inch squares. 
SAMPLE BOOKLET FRFF. 
9x12, 100 sheets, per package se 
Black Cross Sec. Paper, 9x12, 50 shts., pek..60c 
White Cross Sec. Paper, 9x12, 50 shts., pck..35c 


MANILA PRACTICE PAPER 


Cream or Gray Manila, 6x9, 100 shts., pek..13c 
9x12, 100 sheets 25e 
WHITE WATER COLOR PAPER 
9x12, 100 sheets, per package 50c 
12x18, 100 sheets, per package $1.00 


“STIXIT” PASTE 
The Stickiest Paste ia Town 
“Stixit’” was the first improvement in “Library 
Paste” in 25 years. 4-in. tube, 10c. 6-in. tube, 
5c. %-pint tin can, 40c. 1-pt. tin can, 70c. 
l-qt. tin can, $1.10. 1-gal. tin can, $3.50. 
STICK-PRINTING BOX 
Box with 6 sticks, 3 color caps. Complete, 1 5c. 
Per dozen d aaa Sghcte chee 
GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS 
A graded series of eight ‘“‘Drawing Books” cov 
ering work in Drawing, Design and Construction. 
Used exclusively in thousands of Schools in this 
country and Canada. Beautifully illustrated, with 
24 pages printed in 10 colors by the Onset Proc- 





ess. If you are looking for the best Drawing 
Books—you have found them. A Teacher's Man 
ual for each grade. Books I-IV, each 25c. Books 
V-VIII, each 25c. Send for circular. 
“ENAMELAC” 
The New Air-Drying Decorative Art Enamel 
“Enamelac” is ideal for work on Toys, Wooden 
Boxes, Tin Cans, Glass Bottles, ‘“Ivorene,” ‘‘Oil 
ette Cloth,” etc. It is warrrproor. It requires 
no firing. Made in 22 beautiful colors. Per can, 
30c. “ENAMELIC ouTFIT”’ in hinged cardboard 
box containing 6 cans ‘“Enamelac’ Shellac, Turp, 
3 Brushes, complete, $3.00, postpaid. neaurirut 
CIRCULAR FREE. We also supply nests of five 
Round Wooden Boxes for decorating with ‘En 
amelac.”’ Per nest of five boxes, $1.50. tLius 
rRATED CIRCULAR FREE. 
“IVORENE” 
An Imitation Ivory in Sheet Form 
Here is a new “Prang Product’’ to aid you in 
your work in Decorative Design. When softened 
in hot water ‘“Ivorene’’ can be cut with a sharp 
knife and moulded in almost any shape. It takes 
decoration with ‘“‘Enamelac” and is ideal for work 
in jewelry and other Art objects. Send for illus 
trated circular of “‘Ivorene’’ Sheets and “Ivor 
ene’ Novelties. 


“PERMODELLO” 
The Concrete Modeling Clay. It Works Like 
Magic ! 


**Permodello” is a wonderful Modeling Clay that 
keeps soft in the can and while working, but 
SETS like concrete when exposed to the air, and 
becomes HARD AS STONE. It then takes dec 
oration with “Enamelac” or “Liquid Tempera,” 
producing all kinds of beads, jewelry and other 
Art objects. Price, per pound can, 60c, postpaid 
BEAUTIFUL CIRCULAR FREF. “‘Permodello Mod 
eling,”” by Snow and Froehlich, $1.60, postpaid. 
MANUAL ARTS TABLETS 

These tablets provide the best hand-work for 
little children. They correlate Drawing, Paper 
Cutting, Paper Folding, Outline Coloring and 
Bookbinding with Word Building, Sentence con 
struction and reading. Each Tablet is complete 
in itself, with Outline Pictures and vocabulary. 
Tablets I to V. Price, each, 40c. 


“MODELIT” 
The Wea x Mode ling Clay Ne ver Harde ns 
4 pouad “britk....:....-...: ; ae 
1 pound brick............... 50 
5 ‘pound’ (brid <............. $2.50 
Clay Flour, per 5 Ib. bag.... ...40¢ 





We will send you a copy of the new 28-page Prang Bulletin on request 


National Wood Renovating Co. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


568 18TH STREET 
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THE 


(mong the educationally progressive counties 

fornia Contra Costa. Superintendent 

Hanlon is responsible. Important changes 

cement and organization have been ef- 
A survey of the sys- 
F. W. Hart of 
versity; facilities have been 
( an intelligence test has been 
ueed, and a county music supervisor and 
added to the staff. The 
recently examined by 
state office, headed by Superin- 


is 


two 
made by 


within 
been 


years. 
Professor 
increased 


system 


urse school en- 
nt has 
rom the 


Wood. 


been a 


educational “campaign weeks” 
heartily supported than “Thrift 
to 
program 
celebra- 


Few public 

more 
January 17 (Franklin anniversary) 
of 


each 


cities, a special 
Franklin 


life-insurance 


number 
for 
day, 


vided day—a 


dget bank day, day, 


spend-wisely day, 


day, 


ir-own-home day, 
day, 
placed 


ete, 
of 
banks 


make-a-will 
on the 


School 


th-others 
wise 


nphasis was use 


leisure. savings 
There 
(sponsored 
the 
attempts 
There followed 
Kansas City and 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
1909, San 


reise and 
such 
H. 
repre- 
that of 
an intro- 
Toledo in 
in 1902, 


Francisco 


nerally commended. 
New Y 


TS90: 


were 
by aa 


best 


in ork 


before but among 


es of modern 


was 
in 1894. 


f them 


fapids 
in 
and 


1908, 


imbus 
is Oakland 


having 
man- 


So far as known, no system 
with understanding 
them. A article 
n Francisco Sunday Journal had a dis- 
ng discussion of typical 
and the Journal of Home 


vy discusses sources 


oduced them 


has abandoned 


recent 


~ 


systems and 


Eeonomiecs 
and distribu- 


ul the 


he family income. 


fhe National Catholie 


than 


Welfare 
old 
civie 


lit- 
Sept., 
organization. It 
which the 
noteworthy 


is 


two years (organized 
is a distinctive 
shed the “Civics Catechism,” 
Journal “the 


bearing 


nee calls 


most 
nt yet published 
the 


same 


on questions 


of 


orgzan- 


and historic 
The 


and 


background 
influence 


ip 
ife has 


cout girl seout troops, commun- 


here and there, Americanization classes 
epartment of education and bureau 
at 1312 
Washington, C. 


with 
headquarters Massachusetts 
N. W D. 
idison Junior High School, Berkeley, has 
‘eda in Home Building and Fur- 
Pupils having selected a design 
to it under the direction of the 
department. Complete plans and work- 
prints are made, with 
home in elay. 


course 
site, 
nee suit 
complete models 
Interior are 
designed for the particular home drawn 
ilued; with the completion of the 
submitted, all to correspond 
family income. Attached to 
‘ational training building to de- 
d and erected model community bunga- 
by the boy students, and furnished by the 


This would seem to be a project that 
th while. 


decorations 


plans 
udgets are 


stipulated 


is be 


a 


pia ely 


is 
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MORE THAN A VACATION 


Summer O.A.C. Session 


June 19 July 20 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
American Home Economics Association 
August 1-5 
Special three weeks’ courses just preceding the 
Convention will be arranged for those who can 
spend only four weeks in both Summer School 

and Convention. 
MANY COURSES 
Home Economics, Commerce, Physical Educa 
tion, Smith-Hughes work, Vocational Education, 


Agriculture, Industrial Arts, Industrial Journal 
ism, and Applied Arts and Sciences, including 
Art, Botany, Chemistry, English, History, Litera 


ture, Mathematics, Public Speaking and Dramatics, 


including Community Entertainment, Physics and 
Zoology. Also Music, and other Collegiate and 
Entrance subjects. 

Visiting lecturers of national repute will sup 


plement regular faculties. 


DURING THE SUMMER SESSION 
1. Synod of Oregon Presbyterian Church. 
2. State Editorial Convention. 
3. American Home Economics Convention. 
+. Western Div'n. Amer. Phys. Ed. 
Registration fee of $10.00 admits to all courses 
For Bulletin with full information write to 
Director of the Summer Session 


Oregon Agricultural College 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 


for 


Association. 
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The European 


Summer School 


A Summer course in 


History, Archeology and Art 


studied on the spot un ler the guidance of 


University Specialists 
Dr. H. H. 


Powers 


Dr. L. E. Lord, Oberlin College 
Dr. Walter Miller, University of Missouri 
Dr. Theodore Lyman Wright, Beloit College 
Dr. Elizabeth Haight, Vassar College 
and others 
Fifty Scholarships 
of $200 each are offered in connection with 


the above 


The European Summer School costs no more than 
an ordinary tour. It more of an education than 
a year in the university. It excludes no legitimate 
travel interest. 


is 


Write for information to 


The Bureau of University Travel 


17 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 
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Enter this $200 Prize Essay Contest Now 


Rewards to Teachers and Pupils 
Subject: Beet Sugar 


Only a short time remains to enter this big contest. Since it was announced last mont 
school officials, teachers, students and educational authorities have shown intense i: 
terest. Send in papers within the next few days. Remember, there are 36 cash prizes. 
Here is a chance to get your pupils more interested in the important subject of be 
sugar. Urge all of them to join in this contest—give special demonstrations of beet 
sugar—get students to experiment with beet sugar at home—help somebody in you 
classes to win. It’s lots of fun for everybody. Teachers of winners of first prize wi! 
also receive a prize. 
Preference will be given to the paper which indicates greatest familiarity with th 
‘ subject on the part of the writer. The description of actual tests or results in usin 
beet sugar, in class or at home, will give an advantage in writing a readable essay. 
Tear out this page and read to your class and keep for reference. The contest wil! 
continue during March—but start your pupils to work at once. 


Here are the rules. Read Carefully 


Contest is open to pupils in domestic science classes of both public and private elemen 
tury and high schools in San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda. 

Contest closes March 31st. All compositions must be mailed before midnight of that dat 
to Union Sugar Co., Balfour Bldg., San Francisco, or Alameda Sugar Co., Balfour Bldg 
San Francisco. 

Composition is limited to 200 words, written one’ side of paper only, with name, schoo! 
grade or year and home address written at top of page. Papers will be marked accord 
ing to grade of pupils, giving due advantage to those in lower grades. 

Judges will be Mr. Harr Wagner, publisher, Western Journal of Education; Mr. Jame 
A. Barr, Sierra Educational News, and Miss Maude I. Murchie, Supervisor Teache: 
Training Courses in Home Economics, Sacramento. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows 


36 PRIZES, $200.00 

4 First Prizes, $15 each, best essay, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda Schools. 

4 Second Prizes, $10 each, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley and Alameda Schools. 

4 Third Prizes, $5 each, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda Schools. 

5 Next best essays $1 each, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley and Alameda Schools. 

4 xtra Prizes, $15 each, for teacher of pupils 
winning first prize, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda Schools. 












A grand total of 36 cash prizes 


This prize offer is made possible by the makers 
of Snowman Sugar—the perfect sweetening— 
made from white sugar beets. In bringing the 
— contest outlined above to the aitention of 
pupils and their parents you are 
helping to upbuild a California 
industry to the benefit of Cali- 
fornia farmers and the Califor- 


nia public generally. yr MARK 


Union Sugar Co. @ 
Alameda Sugar Co. or 
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someday in California must be taken up a 
rious study of Visual Education than it 
received. “Visual Education,” a maga- 

evoted to the subject, and published 
at 806 West Washington Boulevard, 
eives in suecessive issues astonishing 
and uneovers manifold uses of the 
in all grades of schools from the Ele- 
erades to the College. An article on 

hallenge of the Films” is included in a 
umber. Its use in the Vocational Ma- 
op of the Coronado, California, schools 
and illustrated. 


the $365,000 of bonds recently voted by Por- 
California, for a high school group are 
for building; $270,000 for the main 
two stories and fireproof; the remain- 
10 to go into grounds, gymnasium and 
side the classrooms and offices, and 
provision for special subjects—home 
cs, music, art, business and agriculture, 
yea complete stage equipment, mov- 
‘ booth, printing and binding rooms, 
outside a 25-acre athletic field. 


Miss Katherine MeLaughlin, Assistant Pro- 
idueation at the University: of South- 
rnia, has been invited by the State 
Education to prepare a suggestive 
study for the elementary schools’ of 
This undertaking follows a resolution 

and County Superintendents at their 
ention at Coronado, At best, it can be 
than a general outline, but would be 
ervice as a guide to rural and village 
fixing the minimum and sequence of 


I 


Vr. GW. Felton’s contribution on The Teach- 
irrent History, appearing in the Jan- 
of the Sierra Educational News, was 
tire, in the January 26 number of 
an educational magazine devoted to 
rk education, 


The sudden death in San Francisco of Mrs. 
Sanborn, January 31, was felt as a 
to those who knew her. She had been 
e and efficient member and President 
San Francisco Board of Education, a 
of the Women's Board of the Panama- 
Iixposition, one of the founders of the 
s Aid Society, Director of the Protest- 
shhanage, on the City Playground Com- 
and active in war and after-war and 
rk. In every relation of civic and do- 
fe she was the lovable woman, a wise 
trator of education and a citizen above 
Her loss in community affairs will be 
felt. 
San Francisco has a new Board of Education. 
e of five, as heretofore, the body is com- 
! (i of seven members. Three of the former 
are retained—Miss Alice Rose Power and 
(. Murphy, and one vacancy. The four 
members are Alfred Esberg, F. W. Dohr- 
Ir... Mrs. Ernest J. Mott and Mrs. Mary 
Beside her membership on the Board of 
tion, Miss Power is also Principal of the 








SHOWING DISMANTLED 


Dudfields Dustless 


All Metal Crayon ‘Trough and Eraser 
Cleaner with removable dust tray and 
wire screen. @ The most sanitary 
method of taking care of the chalk dust 
ever invented. @ Dust tray and wire 
screen may also be used in wood trough 
construction. @ Protect the health of 
your teachers and pupils by its use. 


For full information address 


Dudfields Manufacturing Co. 
LIBERTY, MO. 


> Why Not See the 
¢ Passion Play in 
Europe This Summer 


Limited Conducted 
Moderate Priced 
Parties 


vr 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET E15 


Bennett's Travel Bureau 


506 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Spreckels Bldg. 
San Francisco 
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SPENCER RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP BOOKS 


On California High School list and many County Supplementary lists. 
Ask your County Free Library for the books. 
Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship Peda- Penmanship and Spelling Correlated 
gory (Letter Songs) (Teachers’ Manual) 


Students’ Edition (Elementary) Seript Word Building Cards 
Students’ Edition (High School) Script Wall Charts 
Trains Grade and Special Penmanship Trains Institute Lecturers 


Teachers and Supervisors Outlined Correspondence Course 


Supervisors’ and Teachers’ School of Rhythmical Penmanship, 
232 South Hill St. a Los Angeles, Cal. 











DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street Los Angeles 











THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $42,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
128% Seventh St., amd 1262 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St., Berkeley 


SUA AM OO 
SALT 


One of the World’s Oldest Industries | 


A commodity so necessary that it is common, and so common 
that we give little heed to the source of supply. 
\Ve take it as a matter of course and make little effort to 
inform ourselves about this product. Consequently the aver- 
age person is prone to the fallacy that “salt is salt” and over- 
looks entirely the question of purity. 

The package is a vital factor in insuring cleanliness and con- 
venience in handling. 


ed 


















Leslie Salt 
carries the message of California’s most unique industry to 
the four quarters of the globe. 


LESLIE SALT REFINING CO. 


San Francisco San Mateo 


MUM AMAA AL 
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is on Irving School in the city. It is an 
sard, except for a meeting fee and 
per diem. AS will be seen, the per- 
the board comprises four women and, 
the Superintendent of Schools, three 
\. A. D’Ancona, for many years mem- 
former board, becomes assistant su- 
ent. Of the five standing committees 
head three. 


the California County Free Libraries report 

ite of books on shelves and in cireu- 
The 44 counties 
erving over 2000 school districts of 


10,074. have 3680 
in 3000 in these counties, These are 
ff several thousand supplementary 
ne the schools themselves. In addi- 
se County Free Libraries, the state 
ding to the State Library Association, 
ries—public, 
ry for every 3600 of the population. 
not wholly a city average, for the 
Libraries reach the majority of 
children in 44 of the 5S counties. 


institutional society, ete., 


the magazine, American Edueation, Albany. 
for January, has an interesting and 
Superintendent H. B. 


Berkeley, on the “Best Use of the 


discussion by 


F erintendent’s Time.” It is a result of 
: to a questionnaire sent out, It is 
P ling, not by executives only, but by 
well, and by those especially who 
hevistically abridge his authority. In 

sue there is a discriminating but ap- 

otice, too, of Dr. FE. P. Cubberley. 

There came to the editor's desk, too late for 
lebruary issue of the News, the pro- 

ce meeting of School Deans of Women 
4 ry 22-24 in Chicago. This is a section 
E n of the N. E. A. The plan is com- 
e and includes four groups: Universi- 
. es, normal schools and high schools 


topics discussed were: For normal 
ethods of teaching thrift, regulation 
irricula activities, student standards 
ent leadership; for high schools—our 
chool curriculum and a report of the 


he deans of girls in 5212 high schools. 


a Mention has been made of the issuance by high 
’ their own official papers. Occasionally 
me off the school’s own presses. If a 
students, through appropriate commit- 
editors can sense, collect, prepare copy 
Band nt pertinent news, informative articles 
truetive estimates of their school life, 
ve at hand a most effective means of 


ucation and a positive publicity agency. 


me Thes bservations are suggested by an an- 
pS ouncement that the five Oakland high schools, 
t berating in the publication of their Argus, 
4 ‘Ww organized a “Press Club” among the 
SY be journalists. One purpose of the club 
: ‘Said to be to “aim at excellence of the school 


PF °rsan in both editorial and mechanical stand- 
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THE CHILDREN’S OWN LIBRARY 


A new set of six books for children. Educational, ethical, de- 
lightfully written, beautifully illustrated. Now placed in the 
home, school library, county library, city library. The titles 
““In The Nursery;’’ ““Up One Pair of Stairs;’’ ““Through Fairy 
Halls;"’ **The Treasure Chest; “From the Tower Window; 

gs The Latch Key.”’ Ask for “My Bookhouse.”’ 


For Terms Address MISSCAROLINEL. ALLEN 
1267 PINE ST., San Francisco 


FOLK DANCES 
GAMES FESTIVALS PAGEANTS 
Send for illustrated circular with Tables of 
Contents of our 26 books 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 
118 East 25th St. New York 





OUTLINE War, Geography, History, 
Civies, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology. They are pamphlets pre- 


pared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the im- 
portant facts in the various branches, 
but not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 25ce. 
Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUB. CO., INC, 
Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW ENTERTAINMENTS 
(Good ones) 
are listed in our Help-U Catalog of Plays, 
Drills, Songs, Minstrel Material, Monologs, 
Speakers, Operettas, ete. Sent free. 
Get these new titles: 

Merry Rhymes for Little Folks Times....40c 
What to Say for Closing Day.... t0e 


Help-U Dialog and Recitation Book 
What to do Commencement Week... 
Princess Rosy Cheeks—a Health play....25 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE 
Denver, Colorado 
944 So. Logan St. 


Also Franklin, Ohio 


INK POWDERS 
ALL COLORS. ALL GRADES. 
NEW LOW PRICES NOW IN EFFECT 
Specifications solicited. Samples free. 
SULLIVAN INK COMPANY 
902 S. Bonnie Brae St., Los Angeles 
452 Flood Bldg., San Francisco 


Make your education count. Get 
the best position to be had. We 
place teachers and school executives 


in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for 

specialists—largest in America. No elementary school subjects. College 
graduates a specialty. More than half of the state universities have selected our can- 
didates. We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars 
to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for detailkNOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Ma, 
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SCHOOLS*’COLLEGES 



















Your Students--- 


will find a Heald Business Training of very 

real value. The knowledge of Business Princi- 

ples a Heald Training will give them will be 

a powerful factor in their advancement, now, 
and in years to come 


§ 


| Day or Night Classes 





Individual Instruction | 


| HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Francisco Oakland 


San Jose 


Sacramento 











| CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Affiliated College of the University of California. Cor. California and Mason Sts., San 
Francisco. Lee F. Randolph, Director. 
Thorough courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Design, Crafts, Commercial Art and 
other branches of study. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 
° ’ 
Miss Barnard S Normal 


Kindergarten INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


of San Francisco 


School 
(STATE ACCREDITED) 
Personal Interview Required 
Completion of two years’ University 
work essential 
2748 Ashby Avenue Phone Berkeley 9189 





THE SCHOOL THAT FITS 
FOR BUSINESS LIFE 


STOCKTON COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Stockton, California 
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Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 
All Branches of Musical Art 
For Catalog and Information Address 


ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 
Kohler & Chase Bldg. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


In an attempt to discover what proved 
physical condition has on the scholar p 
high school students, upon attendance and ¢ 
duct, two physicians representing the 
States government have been making 
examinations of 100 students in the Un 
High School, Oakland. The information gat! 
ered is to be incorporated in a Federal repo" 
on the subject. 








se 


THE 


-OMING CALIFORNIA MEETINGS 
eeting of the Central Section, C. T. 
eld at Fresno March 13-15, 1922. 

Board of Education will 

Monday, March 27, at 


ye 
State meet in 
session Sacra- 
ers’ College 
On 


Presidents will 
April 4 and 5 they 
conjunction with the 


meet 
will 
State 


Mon- 
meet 
Board 


1 9 
li o. 


P t Chico, in 
: ition. 
egular 
will 


annual 
occur 


meeting 
the week 


of High School 
of April 10 at 
nnual meeting of the California Council 
ition will oceur on April 8. 


| \ recent visitor to 


\ ’ Faunce, 


the Pacific 
President 
vidence, Rhode 


Coast is 
of Brown Univer- 
Island. President Faunce 
number of clubs and or- 
val ns, especially in and around the Bay 
of his addresses, entitled “The Hu- 

tor in Business,” was recently given 
hefo! ie Commonwealth Club of San Fran- 
S r. Faunce has been President of Brown 
1899, 


Dr. 


eared before a 


One 


ty since 


In the Los Angeles School Journal for January 
Mr. Charles F. Conger has an admirable 
es ind report of the Los Angeles meeting 
Section, C. T. A., and Mr. Bet- 
of the Los Angeles Board of 
n, a discriminating criticism of the ob- 
of such meetings. For a brief state- 
‘ir. Conger’s summary can not be im- 
Bettinger argues convincingly that 
ussions as occur on the program of the 
Southern Section, are even more needed 
yman, and especially by parents even, 
teachers. He would have these adults 
erally than now reached through Civic 


Southern 
member 


Mr. 








Improvement Associations, Parent- 
Organizations, Clubs, and so forth. 


There was held recently in 
called by the 
of California, 
our 


San Francisco a 
Industrial Relations As- 
to discuss Co-operation 
Business and Industry. 
at this special mass meeting included 
perintendent Will C. 
w Can the Business Men of California 
ite with the California School System, 
Advantage of Both?” Other 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Prof. H. R. Hatfield, Uni- 
Alfred I. Esberg, member 
Board of Education; R. B. 
Brothers, Incorporated; Dr. B. M. 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
successful. It was 
Fisher, Executive 
Relations 


Schools, 


Wood, whose topic 


Increased 
were 
University; 
of California; 
Francisco 
H f Hale 
I San 
eting was most 

by Vining T. 
the Industrial 


ar- 
Secre- 
Association. 


There are, in educational journals, not 


references to 


infre- 
the tenure of teachers. The 
is universal and constant that the aca- 
and teaching of the 
That 
over, 
their work calls for 
states and localities 


characters body of 


rs must be a large 


improved. 
the country 
le preparation 
f. But 


ma- 
of them, have had no 
for 


even in the 
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No. 988 Radio Pen 


—one of the twelve most popular 
pens in the world 


No. 988 has a rounded oval point 
that writes with velvety smoothness 
on almost any kind of paper. It is 
one of the best-liked of the Ester- 
brook Radio Pens. Triple-plated, 
with silver finish, these pens resist 
for an unusually long time the cor- 
rosive action of the ink. And to the 
very last, they retain their smooth- 
ness of action. 


rPeTEDRDOOK ACOs 


Choose from the dealer's display 

case, order by number for safety’s 
’ aes 

sake, and buy by the box—it is red. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 DELAWARE AVE. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: 


Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 





Send 15¢ for samples of the twelve 
most popular pens in the little red 


&xtortyook. PENS 


in/dis-pen/sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 

WHEN Questions arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spelling, or 
about noted people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
seals, etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 
WHY not suggest to 
to your principal or 
superintendent that 


a copy be supplied 
for your school? 


Write for 
Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. U.S.A. 
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APPLIED DESIGN 

BASKETRY and BEADWORK 

BATIK and TIED and DYED WORK 

BLACKBOARD DRAWING 

BLOCK PRINTING and S'TENCILING 

CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN 

COSTUME DESIGN and ILLUSTRATION 

ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED 
ANTIQUE 

ELEMENTARY WEAVING 

FIGURE and OUTDOOR SKETCHING 

FREEHAND DRAWING and PERSPEC- 
TIVE 

FURNITURE DESIGN 

GRAPHIC DESIGN and LETTERING 

HOME ARCHITECTURE 

INSTRUMENTAL DRAWING 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

JEWELRY 

LIFE DRAWING and PAINTING 

LOOM WEAVING 


‘SHORT COURSES IN THE 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ANY OF THESE 





MECHANICAL DRAWING 

METAL WORK 

METHODS OF TEACHING 

MODELING 

OUTDOOR LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

PAPER FOLDING and CARDBOARD 
WORK 

PEN-AND-INKE 

PLANT ANALYSIS 

POSTER ART IN ADVERTISING 

POTTERY 

PRIMARY CONSTRUCTION WORK 

PROJECT WORK 

SEWING and DRESSMAKING 

STAGE CRAFT 

STITCHERY 

TEXTILE WEAVING 

THEORY OF COLOR 

TOY DESIGN and EXECUTION 

WASH DRAWING 

WATER COLOR 


All of the above courses will be given during the 16th annual 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 19-JULY 29, 1922 


Early registration is always desirable. Students may register for the Sum- 
mer Session at any time during March, April, May and June. Definite class 
assignments will be made on Saturday, June 17, and Monday, June 19. Class 


work will begin on Tuesday, June 20. 





Classes at 


and 


Berkeley 
Piedmont 





2119 Alliston Way 


Berkeley, California 





Write 


for Sum: 
School Catalo: 


F. H. Meyer, Dir 





having higher standards, as in our own state of 
California, efficiency of many is on a low level. 


There is need for more abundant scholarship, 
a better theoretical training in the principles of 
education and a 
ing. And the is for higher salaries to at- 
tract both more ability and a higher skill. But 
along with this policy of selecting the best only, 
goes, also, the necessity of finding some effec- 
tive means by which the elimination of the un- 
desirables, the markers-of-time, the make- 
shifts, the wrong-headed and unthinking, may 
be accomplished. These are to be found in every 
considerable system. The effect of one of them 


tested practical skill in teach- 
plea 


for a year often shows its baneful it 
upon the children of a grade for years t 
Careless or scrappy, or purposeless thin} 
the teacher is as productive of similar t) 


in pupils, as is an 


understanding treatment 


child reactions, a stimulus to alert, intelligent 
interest. How this wisdom may be found ani 
held, and the ignorance and indifferen 


little skill or 
a constantly 


bungling skill, be eliminated 
recurring problem for the supe! 
intendent. To relieve the schools of these is! 
less important than to secure the best teachers 
which 


money can buy. 
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destroying by fire of the High School 


at Santa Rosa has developed a rather 
ible condition in that city. The embers 
ardly cold before Superintendent J. O. 
id Prineipal Barker had made arrange- 
for the holding of high school classes, 
r the Junior and Senior groups, in halls 
irches throughout the city. There is 
a public hall or auditorium that does 
the moment house one or more of these 
Civie and fraternal and other organ- 
have joined hands with the school au- 
and work is going forward in a splen- 
m, 
ently paid a visit to the schools of 
sa. Everywhere there was evidence of 
idministration and perfect system. The 
themselves recognized the difficulties 
hich work was being carried on. Im- 
equipment, blackboards, desks, heat- 
ties, small space, seemed no obstacle 
It is a tremendously fine lesson that 
to the High School students of Santa 
an equally fine lesson that is being 
home to the citizens. Nothing could 
ight to the average man or woman the 
nee of the school and the importance 
tion as ean this lesson growing out 
re. All forces are co-operating. 
ndid site, one of the most beautiful in 
has been purchased for the erection 
ip of buildings. Preparations are well 
way. It is stated that the bond elec- 
be held April 4. 


the January meeting of the Governing 


of the Teachers’ Association of San 
the following resolution was unan- 

adopted: 

reas, The Teachers’ Association of San 

o, considering that the cost of living 

decreased materially so as to justify 

ction of minimum wages at the present 


ind 


ereas, The present minimum wage of 


ite 


workers is barely sufficient to meet the 
of a decent form of living; therefore, 


ved, That the Teachers’ Association of 
incisco protests against any reduction in 
imum wage; and be it further 

Ived, That copies of this resolution be 
the Industrial Welfare Commission, and 
hers’ and women’s organizations.” 


has been repeatedly made of suggested 
ts, especially for upper grade children. 
Journal of Educational Method for No- 
Ss printed a list of 100 books as furnish- 
terial for informational reading. They 


the 4th, 5th and 6th grades, about 30 


to each, An interesting comment made 
the effect that ‘material for literary 
vas much more easily found.’ Elsewhere 
‘me Issue appears a fine working biblio- 
of the project method in Geography. 


the most deplorable defeet in our present ed- 


r 


il system,” says Miss Bessie Locke of the 
il Kindergarten Union, “is the failure to 
training for all children between four 





gures that 
Count 


$190,000,000 resources, make 
the Bank of Italy the 
largest in the West. 

$15,000,000 capital, surplus 
and undivided profits con- 
stitute a great guarantee 
fund for depositors. 

291,994 people deposit with 
the Bank of Italy—and 
they believe in it. 


Bank of Jtaly 


7 San Francisco Branches 


Head Office: San Francisco 
Market, Powell and Eddy 





No.5 0 Noo cu) School 





Medium point - Semi Elastic 

Samples to Superintendents and Teach- 
ers on Application if this publication is 
mentioned. 


Sample card 10 pens assorted numbers 
and a copy of Spencers Writing Instructor, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 Broadway New York 
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New 
New 


Los Angeles 


THE 





V7 HES properly used, 
Stanley ‘Tools assure 


best results. Hence their 
value and established popu- 
larity in the educational 
field. 

Stanley “Bailey” Plane No. 
5 (shown above) has rose- 
wood handle and knob, and 
the knob is of a special de- 
sign for ease of handling. 
Frog is adjustable for width 
of throat opening after re- 
moving cap and cutter and 
slightly loosening screws 
which clamp frog to base. 
Smooth bottom. — 14-inch 
jack. 2-inch cutter. 


Hardware Dealers sell Stan- 
ley Tools. Write for 
plete Catalog. 


LSTANLEY , 


SY 


com- 


THE STANLEY RULE & 


LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
Britain, 


York 
San Francisco 


Manufacturers of Wrought 
Hardware and Carpenters’ 
Tools 


Conn. 
Chicago 


Seattle 


S 


ee lp ay 


t 
| 
| 
! 
| 
, 
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SMALL, PLEASANT THINGS | 








Made by The Mysell-Rollins Bank Note 
Co., 32 Clay St., San Francisco 


Dear Friend Teacher: 

Do you know any people who are at- 
flicted with the sort of blindness that 
keeps them from seeing the small, pleas- 
ant things around them? I met one the 
other day—and he was as gloomy a tan 
as you could meet in a day’s journey. I 
was so interested in his troubles that lh 
had no eyes for his pleasant office, or the 
bowl of jonquils the stenographer lad 
brought, or the sunshine that fell across 
the floor. Poor man! 


Of all people, I think teachers have the 
best opportunity for being aware of the 
pleasant things around them. For what 
they can’t see, the children certainly will! 
The disposition of the goldfish and the 
new green leaves on the school room 
plant are discussed eagerly. The day is 
made up of little things—and, after all, 
most of them are pleasant, aren’t they? 


One of these small things is the paper 
that you and your pupils use. It may add 
to the pleasure of your day or it ma) 
not—depending upon the paper. It should 
be so smooth that even the most 
born pen glides over it easily and so 
clear that every pencil mark on it is !esi- 
ble. It ought to be, not a glaring wiiite. 
but a restful natural tint that never 
strains the eyes. 


stub- 


I know that Bank Stock is just such a 
paper—that it is one of the small things 
that make a teacher’s day pleasant. If 
you are using Bank Stock you know tis, 
too. If you are not, you are missing tlie 
pleasure and the profit, too, that a close 
acquaintance with Bank Stock would 
give you. 


Yours with pleasure, 


The Bank Stock Exponent. 
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ars of age. The kindergarten 
strated its value as a means of gen- 
eence and reducing the costly evil of 
in the public schools. . . . For 
rs our leading educators have been 
idvoeates of the kindergarten, but in 
efforts of its friends, classes have 
blished for only 500,000 children, leav- 
000 deprived of this educational ad- 
Mention is made of the provisions in 
“putting California in the lead 
states of the Union in furnishing 
tens for its children.” Seven other 
passed similar legislation, and cam- 
on for aS many more. 


\ description and characterization of the Na- 
on of Teachers of England and Wales, 
es H. Williams and published in the 

Journal of the N. E. A., should be 

vestive to professional associations in 

States. It was organized in 1870, co- 

with the passage of the first School 

and but 13 years later than the first 
association of teachers in the United 

State he Union has now a membership of 
vy 100 per cent of the 115,000 certifi- 

chers. The fees are about $7.00 a year. 

the services of a corps of lawyers, em- 

the organization, members are enti- 

ree legal advice, and, upon approval by 

ral office, may have free defense when 

d in connection with professional mat- 

Union was responsible for the gen- 

nsion act of Parliament in 1918. At the 
teacher may retire on an allowance 
government of about one-half the 

lary plus the payment of a lump sum 

ne of retirement, which may amount 

ill salary for a year and a half. There 

s ntribution by teachers. It is said that 
present time no bill of importance af- 
education is passed in Parliament with- 
sultation with the Teachers’ Union.” 
inization is not a trade union; nor is 

ited with the labor organization. It is a 

prot mal body, with a comprehensive, vol- 
membership, and rendering a valuable 


\s an incident of the President’s Conference 
mployment, it is reported that extensive 
building programs have been undertaken 
the States. The figures given out show 
nsylvania, $10,300,000: New York  $50,- 
Connecticut, $3,800,000; South Carolina, 

g 0.000; Kentueky, $1,420,000; South Dakota, 

0; Maine, $1,000,000; Arizona, $1,320,000; 
la, $700,000; Delaware, $400,000. In Califor- 
ere are individual cities whose building 
pt ums exceed any of these named, except the 


Wo 


\t the request of the City Superintendent, 
oO Schools have, report states, organized 
hers’ Council to advise with him on school 





The Teacher’s Great Problem: 


HOW TO MAINTAIN INTEREST 


CAN YOU imagine anything more interest- 
compelling than a lesson that is also a 
motion picture entertainment? 

Parent-teacher associations, high and nor- 
mal schools everywhere are installing the 


@ 


MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 
Interesting literature on request. 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 
121-127 Golden Gate Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 















The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 


Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. | 


985 Market Street 
San Francisco 


Ata recent meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, of over 
100 members of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, representing doctors, 
office and advertising managers, 
and banking experts, 38 per cent were found to 
have begun their self-supporting life as teach- 
ers. The head of a prominent business college 
(Healds), commenting on this_ fact, 
“Teaching must be an unusually comprehensive 
background for other occupations 
many successful men and women have had its 
training. It gives certain recognized assets— 
the ability to make decisions, to think clearly 
and independently, and to bring to all work en- 
thusiastic interest.” 








lawyers, 
saleswomen 


says: 


since so 
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1922 SUMMER SESSION 
CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 





YHE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE of SAN DIEGO 
OFFERS FIFTY COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
June 26 to August 4 
Primary Education—The Elementary School Curriculum—The Junior High 
School Organization—Special Subjects, as Music, Fine Arts, ete—The State Program 
in Arithmetic and Geography, and the State Course in Physical Education. 
TRAINING SCHOOL CLASSES FOR 
OBSERVATION and DEMONSTRATION 
ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


N. B.—July and August temperatures average below 70° 





cs oe as . ‘ sae + cane 
wa or San Franctsco ep te Ng 
f AL NTERESTING 

Courses for Certification of Junior High, Elementary, Kindergarten-Primary and Special Teachers 
Special Features: (1) What and How to Teach Atypical Children in School; (2) A Health and Develop 
ment Congress for teachers, nurses, social workers and general public; (3) A Modern Kindergarten Demon 
stration by classes under method of free initiative, and for foreign children; (4) Correction of Speech De 
fects; (5) Psychological Testing of Musical Talent; Training in Technical Skills: (1) Physical education 
for schools—playground games and formal exercises according to State Manual, folk and aesthetic dancing 
(2) Music—sight singing, part singing, practical keyboard harmony, rural school music; specific instruction 
in method of State Series text; (3) Drawing—for teacher's self-improvement; a varied course in publi 
school art instruction; (4) Story telling; (5) Dramatic arts to reinforce reading and literature; stage-craft 
(6) Penmanship, for self-improvement, for method in primary and upper grades; advanced courses for spe 
cial teachers and department supervisors; (7) Dressmaking and millinery made practical; (8) Teaching 
foreign languages; (9) Teaching English to foreign children; (10) Spanish. Lecture Courses to Develop 
Interest in (1) Sciences of physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, physical geography; (2) Life sciences 
of biology, physiology, evolution, sociology and psychology; (3) Great men and movements of history; (4 
Great books and authors; (5) Great men of science and their contributions to civilization; (6) Great p 
tures and masters. Professional Courses: Inherent incongruities of promotions and report cards; educational 
measurements; school laws; primary methods; project method in sociology. 





SAN JOSE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Summer Session June 26 to August 4, 1922 


San Jose has an ideal summer climate, making possible the use of our regular plant with fullest oppor- 
tunities for library and laboratory facilities and for demonstration classes. 

Additional recreational and cultural opportunities are afforded because of our proximity to San Fran 
cisco, Berkeley and Stanford University. 

Competent corps of instructors offering work in the following departments: Education; the Elementary 
Curriculum; Educational Psychology; Educational Measurements; Sociology; Drawing; Industrial Arts; 
Manual Arts; Home Economics; Physiology and Public Health; Americanization Problems and Methods; 
Problem Project Work. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin about April 1. Address President, State Teachers College, San Jose, 
California. 





SANTA BARBARA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


June 26—August 25, 1922 


COURSES SPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR TEACHERS 
For elementary teachers, courses specially selected on the advice of city and county supe! 
intendents—well-balanced offerings from theoretical, academic and special fields. 
For secondary teachers, special courses in Home Economics, Industrial Arts (with special | 
reference to wood, metal, automobile, electricity, etc.), Music, Art and Physical Education. 
Nine or ten units may be completed during the session. 


A strong faculty—unexcelled summer climate—excel- 
lent facilities for recreation—a good social program. | 


WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
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1922 SUMMER SESSIONS 
CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 








The State Department of Education announces an unusual opportunity for teachers to 
ittend one of the Summer Sessions of the State Teachers Colleges. 


[Che Summer Sessions are maintained chiefly for the benefit of teachers in service. By this 
means training may be continued or advanced without interference with the school year or the 
ecessary vacation period. 

Locations—from San Diego to Mt. Shasta—from sea level to the High Sierras. 


Registration Fee, $10.00 


STATE DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION 


DIVISION OF NORMAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


WILL C. WOOD, Director of Education 





Mt. Shasta Summer Session of 
CHICO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Sisson, California, June 19 to July 28 inclusive 
COURSES IN EDUCATION AND COLLEGIATE SUBJECTS 


SPECIAL COURSES: AMUSEMENTS: 
\rt Home Economics ge . Fishing Hiking Trips 
Music Manual Training LECTURES Auto Excursions Swimming 
£ 


Dormitory or Tent accommodations with board $60 for session: registration fee $10 


Write for further information to 
leachers College DEAN of SUMMER SESSION — Chico, California 
SIERRA SUMMER SCHCOL 
FRESNO 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 





TO BE HELD AT 
HUNTINGTON LAKE = June 26---August 4, 1922 
Located in the Sierra Nevada at an elevation of 7000 feet. 
Splendid opportunities for recreation while attending school. 
Work offered in both Junior College and Teacher Training 


courses. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


DEAN of SUMMER SCHOOL 


State College Fresno, California 








HUMBOLDT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 
Summer Session June 19—July 28 


Attendance at summer sessions here is always a real pleasure. The college is lo- 
cated on a plateau surrounded by a redwood forest on the east, Humboldt Bay on the 
south and the ocean on the west. Dormitory accommodation for a limited number. 

Courses—Pottery, Woodwork, Mechanical Drawing, Drawing I and II, Pen- 
manship, Applied Design, Handwork, Psychology I and II, Philosophy, Arithmetic 
and Methods, Sociology I and II, Economics, Citizenship, Music I and II, Piano I— 
limited to ten pupils, Piano 11—Individual, Oral Expression, Story Telling, Literary 
\ppreciation, Reading and Methods. 
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BUYING HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


for Protecting Free Text Books 


Means 





Doubling the Lives and Service of the books. 
Keeping them Clean, Neat and Sanitary. 
Teaching Pupils Care and Neatness of Public 
Property. 


Holden Covers are Weatherproof and Waterproof 
No cutting, measuring or gluing required. 
Sample Free 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES HOLDEN, President, Springfield, Massachusetts 





Do your boys and girls love beautiful pictures? Are you doing your best 
to awaken this love in them? These pictures will prove of 
inestimable value. They cost very little. 


‘Ibe Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 54%x8. For 25 or more. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Size 7x9. Three Cents Each. For 15 or more. 
Order Now for Spring Bird Study. 
Send 75 cents for 25 pictures of common birds and a brief description 
of each. 
Reduced Price of Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing. 
Price since Sept. 1, $1.50 for one; $1.25 each for two or 
more. Postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 inches. 150 
subjects, Send $2.50 for The Mill, Sir Galahad, or Saved. The Song of the Lark—Breto 
64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin. (Please do not send for the Catalogue 
without sending the 15 cents.) 
“T have used them a great deal in my school work and have never found their equal.” 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 24, Malden, Mass. 
iii in a a a a Re 








The January Journal of the N. E. A. is so rich 500,000, and for crime’s costs, the same yea! 
in suggestive material for school publicity that nearly $56,000,000. Beside these facts, t! 
quotations are inadequate. Among many items an informative article on the Summer 


of information, note the following: For the with its more than 250,000 students: a 
training of teachers by all agencies, there is estimate of the limitations of the ‘“‘proj): 


Soho 


spent annually $20,000,000; for beautifying cos- table showing the status of State Asso 
metics, $750,000,000; for higher education, $137,- and a fairly complete program of the Superil- 
000,000, and for chewing gum, $50,000,000; for tendents’ meeting to be held in Chicago !‘ebrit 
school education in California (1920-1921), $47,- ary 24-March 2. 
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What Does Disston Make ? 


The experienced teacher gives the first lesson in craftsmanship as soon 
as possible and with all the emphasis it deserves: 


“Use good saws and tools.” 


That is what Disston makes—Goop Saws ANpD Toots. Disston Saws, 
Tools, and Files are now the standard equipment of many schools 
in all parts of the country, because the instructors in those schools 
realize that the best tools are necessary to accomplish the most effi- 
cient training. 


The following are some of the tools in the Disston line—all of the 
same high quality as “the saw most carpenters use’—which should 
be part of the equipment of every school shop: 


—_——-=— 
————————— errr 


D-8 Cross Cut Hand Saws 22 inch 10 No. 10 Mitre Squares, 7% inch. 





point. No. 3 Sliding T Bevels, 8 inch. 
D-8 Rip Hand Saws 22-inch 8 point. No. 95% Mortise and Marking Gauges. 
No. 4 Back Saws 12 inch. No. 83 Marking Gauges. 
No. 14 Adjustable Back Saws 12 inch. No. 9 Screw Drivers, 5 inch. 
No. 70 Dovetail Saws 8 inch. No. 31 Screw Drivers, 6 inch. 
| No. 7 Nest of Saws. No. 75 Plumbs and Levels, 24 inch. 
No. 10 Coping Saws. Cabinet Scrapers, 3x6 inch. 
onl Web Saws Complete, 14 inch. Cabinet Burnishers, Oval No. 1. 
> No. 36% Hack Saw Frames. Augur Bit Files, 8 inch. 
| No. 200 Hack Saw Frames. Hunt’s Chrome Special 3 Square Files, 
No. 28 Triumph Sawsets. 6 inch. 
No. 280 Triumph Sawsets. Perfection Shear Tooth Files Half Rod, 
Hand Saw Jointers. 10 inch med. 
D-3 Saw Filing Guide and Clamp. File Card and Brush. 
No. 5% Try Squares, 6 inch. Saw Pieces for Practice Filing. 


May we give you information about any of these tools? Write to us. 
We are glad to be of service. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 





The Disston announcement in 
the Sierra Educational News in 
April will contain an outline 
lesson on “How to Choose a 
Saw.” 


Seho 
School 
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be feared than Death itself. 


It is considered simply a matter of good business for every one to be insured against death, 
but it is also wise to insure your Income in event of disability or for your own old age. 


Buy a Multiple Income Policy 


“St pays 5 ways” 7 
One Company One Premium 


Send for booklet describing this policy of complete protection 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California 


FOUNDED 1868 


| To be dependent on others when disabled through Sickness, Accident or Old Age, is more to 
| 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CoO., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Please send booklet describing your Multiple Protection Policy 
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